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TT/ie ‘Plain ^Member 

.B„ DOUGLAS MALLOCH 

/ LIKE the little fellows who don’t count for Very much; 

It isn’t from the ’cellos that you get the finer touch; 

The roaring of the basses and the rattle of the traps 
May have their proper places in the harmony perhaps; 

But down there in the middle, inconspicuously there, 

Is the little second fiddle that is carrying the air. 

The crashing of the cymbal shades the ceiling with its “ Blam. ” 

The piccolo is nimble; “ Boom,” you hear the drummer slam; 

The trombone slides and screeches ; " Tut, tut, tut,” the proud cornet 
Just a little higher reaches than it’s ever tutted yet; 

The man High Diddle Diddle runs his fingers through his hair 
But the little second fiddle still is carrying the air. 

We talk about the bosses with the big and busy brain. 

Making profits, taking losses — but the boss would boss in Vain 
If he didn’t have assistance, someone handy he could trust; 

He would never go the distance, and the company would bust. 
Here’s the secret of the riddle of successes ev’rywhere — 

There’s some little second fiddle that is carrying the air. 







You Just Can't Qet Away 

Veteran Trainman, for Years a Victim of Rheumatism, Has Never Lost Interest in 
the Railroad and Its Men 


C HEATED! It makes no difference whether and the realization that he must forever forego 

the victim has been cheated in a dollar- ail that lie had hoped to realize through the 

and-cent transaction or in some other way, thrifty employment of his earnings, yet he smiles 

it calls for a brave heart and rare fortitude to and regards his fate philosophically. It seems 

smile away the disappointment. Easier, by far, to be the spirit of railroad men thus to endure 

is it to ascribe the rca- such trials, 

son and mourn the loss. •• v„., 

To be deprived of what 
is considered a normal 
allotment of remunera¬ 
tive years, to be en¬ 
forced by some physical 
handicap or other con¬ 
tributing cause to quit 
work ere the time anti¬ 
cipated, is to be cheated, 
folk think. It seems 
like being cheated, at 
least. But peace of 
mind, under such condi¬ 
tions, is not to be ob¬ 
tained through berating 
the misfortune, or 
grumbling; to the con¬ 
trary this practice may 
be expected to aggravate 
the disappointment. 

Eleven years ago this 
coming November, John 
Nichols, of No. 2-44 
Eagle Street, Albany, 

N. Y., then looking for- and an older sister made 

ward to several years of JOHN NICHOLS up the family of seven 

service as a train bag- children. As a boy lie 

gageman, was stricken, of a sudden, with rheu- attended a tier man school at Alexander and Clin 

matism. For twenty-two months he was eon- ton Streets, in the Evangelical Protestant church, 

fined to a bed. sometimes in a cast, and even which has since been rebuilt. There he was also 



" Vou can’t get away 
from railroad work,” he 
will tell you, as his face 
brightens with one of his 
character! stic smiles. 
He knows! Once he 
tried it, but the railroad 
enticed him back. And 
now after a prolonged 
enforced absence he finds 
that it and those who do 
its work are always of 
lirst interest to him. All 
else is of secondary im¬ 
portance. 

Albany has always 
been his home, and his 
entire life has been 
passed in practically the 
same neighborhood. He 
was born July 17, 1855, 
at No. 135 Broad Street, 
the youngest of five sons 
of the late Peter Nichols, 
a moulder. A younger 
and an older sister made 
HOLS up the family of seven 

children. As a boy he 
attended a Herman school at Alexander and Clin 
ton Streets, in the Evangelical Protestant church, 
which has since been rebuilt. There he was also 


though his condition has since improved he has 
never lteen able to resume his work. Added to 
this affliction has been the accumulation of vears 


christened and confirmed, and twice married. 
Naturally much of sentiment attaches to that 
site, insofar as he nersonallv is concerned. 
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When ho was but two years old his father died 
and this sad event, no doubt, exerted an influence 
over his life. One consequence was that his 
school days terminated much earlier than other¬ 
wise might have been the case, and he became 
a breadwinner at an age when most boys’ time 
is spent with books and in play. He was first 
employed driving a team and at twelve years of 
age and in this capacity participated in excavat¬ 
ing the site for the lake in Washington park, in 
Albany. At that time there was a fair-ground 
at Hudson Avenue, and the remainder of the 
tract was a farm. 

When Madison Avenue was first paved, he was 
driving a team for his uncle, John Colep, who 
held the contract for hauling the sand which was 
obtained from a pit in Central Avenue. The 
paving was of cobblestone and was put down 
under the supervision of Jack Ryan. He also 
hauled much of the material used in the con¬ 
struction of the water works in Clinton Avenue. 

Getting back to his railroad career, however, 
lie points out that ns a boy he spent considerable 
time with his comrades, in the Kenwood yards. 
There was a woodhouse at Little State Street 
and there he would help wood up the engines, 
llis pals were Johnnie Hettinger, who afterward 
became a brakeman; Bill Hettinger, who won pro¬ 
motion to an engineer; Martin Ikeuhover, who 
became a brakeman on the West Shore, and others 
whose names might well be included in the rail¬ 
road history of a half-century ago. All of those 
mentioned preceded him on the road and its lure 
thereupon exerted a stronger influence. 

In 1878. he, too, entered the service under 
“ Bucky ” Patterson and was first employed in 
track work between Kcmvood and Maiden Lane. 
Albany. “ Pat ” Warren was then in charge of 
the work along Church Street, with such men 
as “Pat” Gormley, “Pat” White, and Henry 
Lins as his assistants. There was the one main 
track and four short tracks known as the Spell 
man Nos. 1. 2, 3 and 4, which extended from 
Little State Street to the site of the present 
tower, and six or seven tracks on the “island.” 
Fred Hettinger, Henry Turner, and Jimmie 
White were among the engineers then working in 
the yard, and the engine used was the Anthracite, 
which had its tank along the sides of its boiler. 
Rimer Alberts went running there during his 
time. 

Then in 1870 he went braking for Martin lken- 
liover, who was gang foreman under “ Patty ” 
McGraw, the night yardmaster. George Ellis, 
now retinal and living in Oneonta, was the day 
yardmaster. Narrow and wide gauge equipment 


was then in use and the tracks and switches were 
of necessity laid with three rails. The link and 
pin and the many combinations such as the three- 
link, five-link, crooked link, etcetera, were a part 
of a brakeman’s equipment. These were carried 
in a box on the engine and when cars were to be 
switched it many times became necessary to get 
an armful of these links in order that the neces¬ 
sary couplings might first be made. 

His turn at braking was of short duration. 
Bill Reuter, a number grabber, found the “ river ” 
(Island Creek) full of cars, and Nichols who 
had done the signaling for the back up movement 
was “ sacked.” This was a decided blow to his 
aspirations but he did not lose heart and con¬ 
tinued to haunt the railroad yards with the re¬ 
sult that he met Patterson who, upon learning 
his trouble, sent him to get another man and then 
break up an old turntable that Joe LaFontaine 
had partly demolished when, through someone 
clsc’s negligence, he had run his engine into the 
pit at the Church Street roundhouse. 

With matters amicably adjusted he soon again 
got a job braking and remained in the Kenwood 
yards until 1886 when he quit to engage in the 
ice business. Comparing prices with those now 
extant, he recalls that it was customary to de¬ 
liver twenty pounds of ice daily to a customer, 
and one extra piece each week, for the sum of 
twenty-five cents. Little wonder is it that he 
did not find the business profitable and returned 
to the railroad four years later. 

Working again as a brakeman he began where 
he had left off—-in the Kenwood yards. There 
he remained until 1006. Ed Muzzy was the 
yardmaster and J. E. Mulhorn. the present incum¬ 
bent, his assistant. Muzzy had entire charge of 
the Kenwood yards and the R. & S. yard. Andy 
Clough was the night yardmaster at Kenwood. 
At one time he was yard foreman working oppo¬ 
site Joe O'Connell and for a time they traded 
tricks each week, but later he took the night job. 

Later ho left the yard to take a milk train 
run with T. R. Campbell, conductor, and D. A. 
Brimmer or Bill Hettinger the engineers as the 
ease might be. Next he was with Joe Quigley, 
then running extra on trains Nos. 308 and 309, 
and later as baggageman on the same run with 
Ed. Benedict. He was thus employed when on 
Election Day, 1016, he changed runs with Charlie 
Williams, on No. 312, in order that they might 
both be at the polls to vote. On his way to Al¬ 
bany he suffered pains the nature of which he 
did not understand, but finished the run and 
put his train away at Colonic. On his way home 
(Turn to Pape 30S) 
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Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, October 17, 1777 


Ji Voyage of Duty 

tB e i n g Baroness Riedesel’s Experiences Wilh the English Army and As a Prisoner 
in America, From 1777 to 1783 

Bu w. J. COUGHTRY. 'Recorder 
(Continued from Last tssue ) 


F ROM the beginning of the 1777 expedition 
General Riedesel, according to a little 
known German account of the campaign, 
was neither admitted into the councils of the Eng¬ 
lish generals nor were General Burgoyne’s instruc¬ 
tions from the British Ministry imparted to him. 
Ho continually sought either the command of the 
advance guard of the army or, at least, of a par¬ 
ticular corps. The former was denied but the 
latter, from time to time, granted. Riedesel, 
however, punctiliously carried out every order of 
Burgoync’s, strove earnestly to preserve the dis¬ 
cipline and morale of the troops under him and 
to promote a good understanding between the Eng¬ 
lish and German troops, many of whom did not 
understand each other’s language. At the same 
time he made certain that the German soldiers 
enjoyed the same advantages, both under the 


subsidy treaty and of their rank, as did the 
English national troops. The entire army moved 
out of winter quarters on June 3, 1777. On 
■July 6, the Americans, under General St. Clair, 
abandoned Ticonderoga. Two days later, Riedesel. 
with three German battalions, saved General Fra¬ 
zer from defeat at Hubbardton. After gathering 
his army together at Skenesborougli, now White¬ 
hall, General Burgoyne detached Riedesel with 
six battalions with orders to post himself at 
“Castle Town” (Castleton, Vermont) in order 
to make the enemy believe that he was about to 
make a demonstration upon the Connecticut river. 

Meanwhile Burgoyne repaired the roads and 
began his advance on Fort Edward where Rie¬ 
desel, upon his orders, united himself again with 
the army on August 3. While at Fort Edward, 
Burgoyne ordered Lieutenant Colonel Baum with 
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a German corps to Bennington to sieze a maga¬ 
zine and later sent Lieutenant Colonel Breyman 
with a small force to support him, against which 
Riedesel emphatically protested without avail. 
This unlucky affair caused a sudden cessation of 
operations. As Burgoyne’s boats, provisions and 
supplies failed to arrive from Fort George. Rie¬ 
desel, with three battalions, was sent to John’s 
Farm, immediately north of Half-way Brook and 
two miles north of Glens Falls, to keep open com 
munieation with Fort George and to protect the 
conveyance of supplies to the army at Fort Ed¬ 
ward. Here, cut off from the main army, Rie 
desel intrenched himself in a strongly fortified 
camp. As soon as the supply trains reached 
Burgoyne, Riedesel broke camp and rejoined him 
at Fort Edward. Burgoyne, with his army, 
marched out of Fort Edward on September 11, 
and, with the attendant hardships incident to 
repairing roads and bridges, advanced to Still¬ 
water and then withdrew, going into camp three 
miles back of the village on Beinis Heights. On 
the morning of September 19, Burgoyne, as gen¬ 
eral-in-chief, advanced upon the village with his 
English and some German troops, sending for¬ 
ward the left column, under Riedesel, with one 
English and four German regiments together 
with all the artillery and baggage by land and 
water. By mid afternoon hearing furious firing 
he, although receiving no intelligence whatever 
from Burgoyne, sent an officer to him for instruc¬ 
tions. Nearly an hour later this officer returned 
with orders from Burgoyne to cover the artillery, 
baggage and boats, and then, with as many 
troops as he could spare, to come to his assist¬ 
ance, attacking the enemy on the right flank. 

Upon emerging from the wood into the clear¬ 
ing at Freeman’s farm, Riedesel saw both armies 
engaged and found himself close to the enemy’s 
right flank. The English left wing was, at the 
time, upon the point of retreating. He attacked 
the enemy at the double-quick. The English ral¬ 
lied and, in a short time, the American army 
under General Gates was completely beaten. 
Night found the troops still on the field of battle. 
On September 20, the English occupied Freeman’s 
farm to the end of the rising ground toward the 
river, fortifying the hill and throwing a bridge 
across the river. The American army also 
intrenched itself and both armies remained sta¬ 
tionary, with the exception of small skirmishes, 
in this position until the end of September. 

An American attack on Fort Tieonderoga by 
way of Skenesborough, although unsuccessful, re¬ 
sulted in the capture of an English detachment 
stationed at the “ Saw-mill ” and cut off the sup- 
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ply of provisions for the English forces, which 
reduced their daily rations to one pound of meat 
and one of bread. The situation of the English 
army became from day to day more critical. 
Burgoyne called his generals, including Riedesel, 
in conference on October 4 and proposed leaving 
his supplies and boats for a few days in the care 
of a small force in one of the fortifications and 
to attack the American left flank and turn its 
rear. Knowing little of the roads and as little 
of the position of the American left wing and 
realizing the danger of leaving their weakly 
guarded magazines for so long a time, it was 
determined, after mature deliberation, to hold 
a second conference on the following day. At 
this meeting General Riedesel declared that their 
situation was so critical that unless they attacked 
the American army within one day and brought 
affairs to a crisis it would be necessary to move 
backward to the Battenkill, where they could not 
again be cut off from Fort George, there to await 
General Clinton’s movements in opening commu¬ 
nication. General Frazer concurred in Riedesel’s 
opinion; General Phillips would give no advice 
whatever, and Burgoyne, disliking to make a 
thoroughly backward movement, declared that on 
the following day, October 7, he would make a 
reconnaissance as near as possible to the Ameri¬ 
can left wing to ascertain whether it could be 
attacked. If an attack proved inexpedient, Bur¬ 
goyne announced that, on October 11, he would 
retreat to the Battenkill. 

At ten on the morning of October 7, Burgoyne, 
with fifteen hundred men, opened the attack on 
the American left wing making a slight gain. 
The English center, under von Specht, was bear¬ 
ing the brunt of the battle when the forces on 
his right flank were, through some misunder¬ 
standing, ordered back. The Americans, taking 
advantage of this opening, attacked in front and 
on both flanks and von Specht was forced to 
retreat. The Americans now pressed forward on 
all sides and Burgoyne at once ordered a retreat 
to the fortified position of Frazer's right wing. 
The English had scarcely reached there when 
the Americans attacked with great fury, failing, 
however, to dislodge them. The Americans re¬ 
newed the attack the next morning when the 
English gave way after Lieutenant Colonel Brey- 
inan had been killed. Burgoyne then withdrew 
to the Battenkill. Riedesel, in command of the 
vanguard, was ordered to cross the Hudson and 
post his force behind the Battenkill. Before 
reaching his post ho received, to his amazement, 
orders to halt, and laid idle for a day. By this 
(Turn to Page 301) 
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ZAQne Digits, A Cipher and 
Punched Holes 

VII —- Maintenance of Way Department Timekeeping, Payroll and Labor Distribu¬ 
tion Routine 


T HE Maintenance of Way department deals, 
as the name suggests, with the mainte¬ 
nance of the right of way, tracks, trestles, 
bridges, tunnels, and structures of all classes. 
The fact that such property’ may belong to an 
operating road, to an industrial concern adjoin¬ 
ing the right of way. or may be jointly used with 
another railroad makes it vitally’ necessary that 
all pertinent data be rendered with extreme pre¬ 
cision by those whose responsibility it is to report 
Maintenance of Way labor charges. 

The timekeeping, preparation of payrolls an<l 
the distribution of time worked by employes of 
this department present many complicated prob¬ 
lems. A single inaccuracy may cause payroll 
complications or a financial loss to the Company. 
A heavy’ responsibility in this connection rests. 
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therefore, on the shoulders of many men scattered 
the length of the road, men who rarely deal with 
figures other than those which' constitute their 
reports. 

The preparation of Maintenance of Way pay 
rolls and the distribution thereof is the most re¬ 
cent use to which we have put our electric tabu 
lating and accounting machine installation. 

The Foreman’s Responsibility 
The proverbial monkey wrench may be dropped 
into the accounting machinery at the general office 
in many ways. For example: (1) Through the 
use of an incorrect employe’s name, (2) through 
the use of an incorrect employe’s working num¬ 


ber, (3) through the use of an incorrect rate of 
pay, and (4) from an incorrect or incomplete de¬ 
scription of work performed. The first three 
classes affect the payrolls, the fourth class affects 
the accounts receivable and the labor charges ab¬ 
sorbed by the Company. 

Pay checks can be prepared accurately only 
when the daily labor reports contain the proper 
names, working numbers and rates of pay. In¬ 
asmuch as the daily labor reports constitute the 
most important part of the foundation upon 
which the Maintenance of Way payroll and labor 
distribution are built, their importance cannot 
be stressed unduly. 

The reason for exercising extreme care in re¬ 
porting an employe’s name and working number 
is, obviously, to insure the receipt by each em¬ 
ploye of wages for the work which he has per¬ 
formed. An incorrect name or working number 
will, if not detected, result in an erroneous pay¬ 
ment to some member of the Maintenance of Way 
force and, while such errors may be eventually 
adjusted, the delay and confusion are irritating 
(o every one concerned. 

The distribution of labor in the Maintenance 
of Way department is one phase of accounting 
which requires extraordinary care in the prepara¬ 
tion of original records because incorrect charges 
in many instances result in financial losses to 
the Company, losses which may never be dis¬ 
covered or rectified. For illustration, if repairs 
made to a spur track owned by a manufacturer 
whose plant adjoins our road are not indicated 
on the daily labor report as having been made to 
that particular property, but are described, 
through oversight, as repairs to tracks of The 
Delaware and Hudson Company, then a bill for 
such work may never be rendered and a loss to 
us will accrue. 

The same holds true for work done on facilities 
jointly used by us and some other railroad, the 
charges for which must be divided between the 
participating companies. 

(Turn to Page 303) 
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Things done well, 

And with a care, except themselves from 
fear; 

Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear’d. 

—Shakespeare. 


jin Hour With the Railroads 

A N hour is a relatively short time. As 
busy as most of us claim to be, we waste 
an hour, many of them each day, if you 
please, and never count the loss. But with the 
railroads of our country it is different; an hour 
means a great deal, not to the railroads them¬ 
selves so much as it does to the vast public they 
serve. In order that this contention may be 
better understood, suppose we jot down here be¬ 
fore us, somewhat briefly, just what actually 
transpires in this particular respect during a 
period of one hour. The figures which will be 
used are based on 1926 operations and, of course, 
are averages. Now let’s see what happens: 

In an hour, the railways receive gross 
revenues amounting to $728,251 from their 
transportation operations. 

In an hour, the railways pay $836,632 in 
wages. (Much of this total is included in 
operating expenses.) 

In an hour, the railways spend $196,046 in 
other operating expenses. 

In an hour, the railways pay $44,370 in 
taxes to national, state and local govern¬ 
ments. 

In an hour, 6,086 cars are loaded with 
revenue freight on the railways’ lines. 


In an hour, 152,572 tons of revenue freight 
are loaded into freight cars. 

In an hour, 98,213 passengers board the 
railways’ trains. 

In an hour, the freight service performed 
by the railways; is equal to hauling 50,689,- 
328 tons of freight for the distance of one 
mile. 

In an hour, the passenger service per¬ 
formed by the railways is equal to hauling 
4,051,019 passengers for the distance of one 
mile. 

Now, what of these figures? Do they not prove 
most conclusively that the public, is dependent 
upon the railroads? Excepting the first, each 
item tells the same story. Take (he item of 
$336,632, wages for one hour. Are not the em¬ 
ployes of the railroads a part of our great pub¬ 
lic? And wliat of the $196,040 of operating ex¬ 
penses that are spent hourly ? Does not this 
money go into the bands of the public? And 
taxes! What community would willingly release 
a railroad from paying its assessed share of 
taxes? The remainder of the study deals strictly 
with service rendered, which, indeed, must be 
a service of necessity. 


Impressions En route 

UK dizzy swirl of telegraph poles, 

The drowsy click-click of iron wheels, 

And the dead air which clings everlastingly 
To limited trains, overpowered me at last. 

I fell Into a troubled sleep, and dreamed. 

All the evil 1 had ever wrought, 
l.ike tiny devils pursued me, 

I’rodding my anguished soul. 

The seeming years rolled endless on 
Xor brought surcease from pain — 

When sudden I was roused with such a jolt 
As might have rocked the staid Gibraltar. 

The cheerful sun had faded from the sky. 

Fires flared, mingled xvith strangling steam, 

Odors sulphurous assailed my nostrils, 
Innumerable lights pierced the dismal gloom 
Like the beady eyes of monstrous, blinking bats. 
Great clouds of smoke seethed upward, 

Seemed to curdle In the atmosphere, 

Rose in columns; bulked like vap-rous mountains. 
Rolled, and boiled, and swallowed up the infinite. 
My brain still fogged by crazing dreams, 

“ Hell,’’ l shrieked, and started to my feet — 

Rut at this moment the brakeman’s voice 
Rose raucously on the smoke-choked air, 

Next station stop Chicago, 

Donfergitcherparsuls I" 

—P. D. Gog, in “A Line o' Type or Two," 
Chicago Tribune. 


A man hath no more right to say an uncivil 
thing than to act one; no more right to say a i 
rude thing to another than to knock him down .— 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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Jl Voyage of Duty 

(.Continued from Page 298) 


time tin* American army had occupied the oppo¬ 
site bank of the Hudson at the Battenkill and 
Burgoyne now considered it too dangerous to 
cross, lie therefore took up a position with his 
army on October 10 at Saratoga, not on, it should 
be understood, the Bite of the present city of 
Saratoga Springs but that of the old town of 
Saratoga, now Schuylerville, of some thirty iso¬ 
lated houses, on the right bank of the Battenkill, 
which empties into the Hudson, near the site of 
Fort Hardy, erected during the .first French war. 
This position although strong on the left wing 
was, however, too faulty in the center and on the 
right wing to maintain. 

On the morning of October 11 the Americans 
pushed past Fish kill, in full view of the Knglish, 
to attack their rear, capturing their boats and 
taking some prisoners including most of the boat¬ 
men. Burgoyne, realizing that it was as impos¬ 
sible to attack the American army so as to hold 
his position either in the center or upon the 
right wing, again called a conference at which 
Hiedescl proposed to abandon the baggage, retire, 
fording the Hudson four miles south of Fort 
Kdward, and fall back to Fort George. This 
conference, as well as another on the following 
day, resulted in no fixed plan. Meanwhile, the 
Americans occupied all posts on the Hudson, as 
far north as Fort Kdward, and extended their 
Hues along the English front. 

At the second conference, at three in the after¬ 
noon, Riedescl again urged retreat while still 
practicable. This was agreed upon, but in the 
evening, when Riedesel reported that the details 
had been fully arranged, Burgoyne replied that 
it was now too late to retire and that the army 
should remain in its present position. The next 
morning they found themselves entirely sur¬ 
rounded by the Americans with retreat impos¬ 
sible and with but five days’ supply of rations. 
Burgoyne called his officers in conference, laying 
before them the condition of his army together 
with his information ns to the strength and posi¬ 
tion of the American forces. Acknowledging the 
impossibility of attack or retreat and their im¬ 
pending rout and dispersion as soon as their 
five-day supply of provisions had become sx- 
bausted, he solemnly declared that he alone 
should answer for the situation in which the army 
now found itself, since he had sought advice from 
none, asking only obedience to his orders. He 
then asked his conferees whether military history 


furnished any example of a capitulation under 
similar circumstances; whether their capitulation 
in their present situation would be disgraceful, 
and whether their actual situation necessitated 
capitulation. Following an unanimous declara¬ 
tion by his conferees (1) that there had been 
capitulation in predicaments less hopeless than 
theirs; (2) that their capitulation would not be 
disgraceful, and (3) that they were ready and 
willing to attack the enemy, but, if nothing 
could be gained, it would be much better to save 
his troops to the King by an honorable capitula¬ 
tion than, after their provisions had been con¬ 
sumed, to surrender at discretion or, in their 
insecure position, to meet an attack by the enemy 
and to be scattered and destroyed. Thereupon 
Burgoyne produced a draft of capitulation which 
was approved and a drummer was hurried to 
General Gates with a proposal that a staff officer 
should confer with him the next day on affairs 
of great importance and a request that in the 
meantime hostilities be suspended. To all of 
tin's General Gates at once agreed. 

Accordingly on October 14, at ten in the morn¬ 
ing. Major Kingston, the deputy adjutant gen¬ 
eral, was sent to General Gates with Burgoyne’s 
capitulation proposals, chief among which was 
that the English army would surrender as pri¬ 
soners of war only on condition that they should 
be conveyed to Boston and thence shipped to Eng¬ 
land after they had pledged themselves not to 
serve against the Americans in this war or until 
exchanged. 

General Gates refused to entertain this con¬ 
dition and sent to Burgoyne another plan of 
capitulation providing, among other things, that 
his army should be surrendered as prisoners of 
war, that all arms should be stacked in the en¬ 
trenchments still occupied and the troops then 
march to such places as should afterwards be 
determined upon. These conditions Burgoyne 
rejected and the armistice ceased. On the morn¬ 
ing of October 13 General Gates sent to Bur¬ 
goyne new articles of capitulation agreeing to 
nearly all the conditions in Burgoyne’s original 
proposals but insisting that the army should 
march out of its position by two o’clock that after¬ 
noon. This was accepted but as the points agreed 
upon were only preliminary and many subsequent 
articles remained to be settled before Burgoyne 
could sign, the time given was too short. A new 
proposal was made, that two staff officers from 
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each side should settle between them the second¬ 
ary articles and arrange the ratification of the 
treaty. This Gates assented to. The commis¬ 
sioners authorized to conclude the treaty com¬ 
pleted their labors at eleven o’clock that night, 
the. English officers returning to their camp after 
promising, upon the word of honor of themselves 
and Burgoyne, that the capitulation should be 
sent back the following morning ratified by Gen¬ 
eral Burgoyne; the armi¬ 
stice in the meanwhile to 
continue. 

During the night a de¬ 
serter from the American 
army came into the English 
camp and told them that he 
had learned, “ through a 
third hand,” that General 
Clinton had taken the forti¬ 
fications at the Highlands; 
that, eight days previously 
he had moved up the river 
to Esopus with his troops 
and fleet, and that he must, 
in all probability, have al¬ 
ready arrived at Albany. 

Burgoyne, taking advantage 
of this information in order 
to save time and possibly 
avoid surrender, wrote to 
General Gates, on the morn¬ 
ing of October 16, advising 
him of his intelligence from 
deserters and others; accus¬ 
ing him of detaching, while 
the negotiations were yet in 
progress, a considerable por 
tion of his force to Albany: 
asserting that, as this was 
against faith and honest 
dealing, he could not ratify 
the capitulation until con¬ 
vinced that the opposing 
army was three or four 
times larger than his own; 
proposing that General 
Gates should show his army to a staff officer se¬ 
lected by him for that purpose, and that, should 
his report confirm the superiority of the American 
force, he would immediately sign the articles of 
capitulation. This letter General Gates promptly 
answered to the effect that he could assure him, 
upon his honor, that not a single post had been 
decreased during the negotiations; that his army 
had, instead, been considerably reinforced; that 
to show to one of the enemy’s staff officers the 
strength of his army would be detrimental to his 


honor and could not, therefore, be allowed; that 
Burgoyne should think the matter well over be¬ 
fore he broke his word of honor and became 
answerable for the consequences; that as soon as 
the capitulation should be ratified he would be 
prepared to show him his whole army; that he 
could not grant him more than an hour’s time for 
his answer, and, that, after the expiration of that 
time, he would be forced to take the most stringent 
measures. Burgoyne, after 
deliberation, determined to 
ratify and thereupon sent 
the ratified capitulation to 
General Gates. 

On October 17 the Eng¬ 
lish troops marched out of 
their intrenchments and 
Burgoyne formally surren¬ 
dered with his army. General 
Gates, in strict accord with 
his promise to Burgoyne, 
had his entire army marched 
over on the opposite bank 
of the Fish kill, which when 
reviewed and counted, was 
found to exceed in numbers 
his previous assurances as 
to its strength. Before his 
own men were marched out 
General Riedesel ordered 
that none of the colors of 
the German troops should 
be surrendered; but that 
the staffs should be burned, 
and the cloths carefully 
packed. Through strict 
compliance with these in¬ 
structions every one of the 
hired German regiments re¬ 
tained its colors. Thus 
ended the campaign of 1777. 
This account of its activi¬ 
ties, its successes and, 
finally, its inglorious end 
is an abstract of a memoir, 
dated at Stillwater on Octo¬ 
ber 18, 1777, the day after Burgoyne's surrender 
at Saratoga, which was signed and attested by 
all the officers who were, at that time, com¬ 
manders of the German regiments and battalions. 

Gates’ victory roused the wildest enthusiasm 
throughout the country, and was the determining 
event that led France to her alliance with the 
Gnited States. After Burgoyne’s captured army 
had reached Cambridge, near Boston, Congress 
refused to ratify the stipulation in the articles of 
(Turn to Page 304) 
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3\[_me Digits, A Cipher and Punched Holes 

(Continued from Pape 299) 


Collecting Data 

The change from the manual to the automatic 
method of timekeeping and the preparation of 
payrolls and labor distribution in the Maintenance 
of Way department was accomplished with but 
few alterations in the forms of labor reports and 
very little variation in our routine. 

Under the punched hole method of accounting 
the supply of daily labor reports is furnished, by 
the Tabulating Machine Division in the office of 
the Auditor of Disbursements, to the division 
accountants for distribution to the foremen. In 


formed, together with the number of hours of 
labor chargeable to each operation. 

Each foreman is also required to keep a time 
book in which is recorded progressively through¬ 
out the day the time on and off duty' and the 
total regular and overtime hours worked each day. 
Prom this book the time worked is posted bo the 
daily labor report. At the close of the payroll 
period the time book is forwarded to the office of 
division accountant where the working numbers 
and rates of pay are verified. It is then trans¬ 
mitted to the office of the Auditor of Disburse- 
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order to minimize the errors in the employes’ 
names, working numbers, occupations and rates 
of pay, the information for authorized positions 
is printed on the daily labor reports with an 
addressograph. A supply sufficient to take care 
of the requirements is furnished each foreman 
every ten days and comprehends all payroll 
changes reported up to the time of preparation. 

At the close of work for the day each foreman 
completes the report by filling in for each mem¬ 
ber of his gang the regular time hours, overtime 
hours, overtime rates and description of work per- 


ments where it is checked with reference to the 
hours worked at each rate with similar data 
developed from the daily labor reports which have 
been tabulated by an electric accounting machine. 

In addition, the various foremen send in twice 
a month a form on which is recorded the time 
worked by crossing watchmen, mine cave watch¬ 
men and pumpers. These time returns are par¬ 
tially filled in with an addressograph in the same 
manner as the daily labor reports. 

Incidental to this part of the work is the 
handling of changes in personnel. A special form 
is used for this purpose, on which is recorded the 
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division, department, station where the change 
is taking place, the date effective, the name of 
the relieving employe, occupation, immediate 
superior, working number, rate of pay, date effec¬ 
tive and whether he is a permanent or temporary 
employe; and for the ejnploye relieved similar 
data with the exception of the last item for which 
is substituted the reason for exit. This record is 
originated by a foreman, or other supervisor, and 
after approval is sent to the division accountant. 

Final Preparation 

To prepare the time returns for automatic 
handling by the punched hole method the division 
accountant inserts on each time return code num¬ 


bers indicating the division to which the time is 
chargeable, the account, sub-account, operation 
or service and other items of which records 
must be kept. 

The time returns arc also checked for changes 
in personnel, correctness of rates of pay and allow¬ 
ances of time in accordance with existing rules 
and regulations, after which they are forwarded 
to the office of Auditor of Disbursements. 

This is the process used to gather Maintenance 
of Way labor statistics as they exist in their 
original form. The next step in the routine is to 
automatically record, classify, tabulate and print 
such data by means of the electric tabulating and 
accounting machine. 



Jl Voyage of Duly 

(Continued from Page 302) 
capitulation that the troops should be shipped to 
England and they remained in America, con¬ 
trary to the treaty, as prisoners of war. After 
the surrender, Burgoyne, it is said, was enter¬ 
tained with so much grace and hospitality at the 
Schuyler mansion in Albany that he was affected 
to tears, exclaiming, “ Indeed', this is doing too 
much for the man who lias ravaged their lands 
and destroyed their dwellings,” having in mind 
no doubt, a distinct and embarrassing recollec¬ 
tion of the burning, but a week previously, of 
the mills and mansion of General Schuyler at 
Saratoga. 

Upon the site of this engagement and capitula¬ 
tion there has since been erected, within the lines 
of Burgoyne’s entrenchments, on a bluff three 
hundred and fifty feet above the Hudson, in the 
village of Schuylerville, which was formerly 
known as Old Saratoga, a battle monument to 
commemorate his surrender, which from a height 
of one hundred and fifty-five feet overlooks the 
very spot on which Burgoyne delivered his sword 
into Gates’ hands. A staircase of bronze leads 
from its base to the top from which can be seen 
the ranges of the Adirondaeks, the Catskills and 


the Green Mountains. Three sides of the monu¬ 
ment contain heroic statues of General Gates, 
Schuyler and Morgan, while a fourth niche is 
vacant, with the name of Arnold inscribed be¬ 
neath. With the monument, and lining its two 
stories, are decorations in bronze representing 
historical and allegorical scenes connected with the 
campaign of Burgoyne. The corner stone was 
laid on October 17, 1877, with appropriate exer¬ 
cises and the monument was formally dedicated 
in October, 1912, with impressive civil and mili¬ 
tary ceremonies. At and near this monument, on 
October 8, 1927, the one hundred and fiftieth an¬ 
niversary of the battles of Old Saratoga will be 
menu ri alized by educational exercises and a stir¬ 
ring historical pageant in which the battle scenes 
will be reenacted by civilians and soldiers of the 
National Guard of New York and the Regular 
Army of the United States. 

(To be continued in Next Issue) 

“ Success," says Adolph S. Ochs, the managing 
owner of the New York Times, “ is simply won 
by the practice of ordinary virtues. I really can 
see no excuse for any healthy young man, born of 
self-respecting parents, not to succeed in the full¬ 
est sense of the term.” 
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fi Veterans to Meet in Carbondale 


A LITTLE more tired at 
close of day; 

A little less anxious to 
have our way; 

A little less ready to scold and 
blame; 

A little more care for a brother’s 
name; 

And so we are nearing the jour¬ 
ney’s end, 

Where time and eternity meet 
and blend. 

G ROWING old! Yes, none can escape that 
inevitable decree. Age may have its han¬ 
dicaps, but it also has its advantages and 
who can say that one out-balances the other? 
Friendships ripen with age and that is why, per¬ 
haps, the meetings of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association have become so popular. 
Through their medium the opportunity of renew¬ 
ing acquaintances is afforded and the thrill of 
clasping the hand of a friend who has proved 
his metal is enjoyed. “ There’s no friend like 
an old friend,” is a bit of wisdom that has been 
handed down through the ages, and this being 
true what is there that can surpass in a social 
way a gathering of “ old friends ” who have 
devoted their lives to a single profession like 
that of railroading. 

Again on Sunday. October !). next, the Vet¬ 
erans will meet; this time for their fourth quar- 


A little more laughter, a little 
more tears. 

And we shall have told our in¬ 
creasing years; 

The book is closed and the 
prayers are said, 

And we are a part of the count¬ 
less dead. 

Thrice happy, then, if some soul 
can say, 

“ I live because he has passed 
my way." 

—By Roi.i.in J. Wells. 

telly meeting. Carbondale is the meeting place 
selected and X. S. Buaxs, rules examiner on the 
Pennsylvania division and a member of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the Association, is arranging 
the entertainment program which announcement, 
in itself, is sufficient guarantee that those who 
attend will thoroughly enjoy the time thus spent. 
A special train, with dining car service at re¬ 
duced rates, will be run from Albany and i f s 
schedule is now in the hands of the members. 
It has been the experience of those who have 
made this trip in the past that the time spent 
on the train has been equally as enjoyable as any 
part of the day’s happenings. So, all in all, the 
officers of the Association, who have labored dili¬ 
gently and conscientiously for its success, should 
be welcomed at this meeting, the last of the 
year, by a record attendance, a worthy tribute to 
their loyalty and devotion. 


A little more love for the friends 
of youth; 

A little less seal for established 
truth; 

A little more charity fit our 
views, 

A little less thirst for the daily 
news; 

And so we are folding our tents 
away 

And passing in silence at close 
of day. 


You Just Can't Keep Away 

(Continued from Page 296) 
he collapsed in a trolley car and had to be as¬ 
sisted into the house. A doctor found him 
suffering from sciatic rheumatism and recom¬ 
mended a prolonged rest. He found it difficult to 
remain idle, however, and returned to his run 
on Nos. 308 and 309, on November 20, but five 
days later suffered a relapse while in Bingham¬ 
ton. He returned on No. 305 and was assisted 
to his home by W. C. Gurney, then the conductor 
on that run, since which time he has never been 
free from the affliction. 

He is the father of six children, one by a first 
marriage, and five who have been born since he 
wed Mrs. Mary Rousch, a native of Germany, on 
September 28, 1898. 

He is a member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association, the Brotherhood of Rail¬ 
road Trainmen, Improved Order of Red Men, and 
the Evangelical Protestant church of Albany. 


You Never Can Tell 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

OI’ never can tell when you send a word 
Like an arrow shot from a bow 
By an archer blind, be it cruel or kind, 

Just where it may chance to go. 

It may pierce the breast of your dearest friend, 
Tipped with its poison or balm, 

To a stranger's heart in life's great mart 
It may carry its pain or its calm. 

You never can tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be. 

But with every deed you are sowing a seed. 

Though the harvest you may not see. 

Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God's productive soil; 

You may not know, but the tree shall grow 
With shelter for those who toil. 

You never can tell what your thought will do 
In bringing you hate or love, 

For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier dove. 

They follow the law of the universe — 

Each thing must create its kind. 

And they speed o'er the track to bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
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Recent Benefits Amount to $63,751 

I N recent months group insurance benefits of $63,751 have been remitted to tile beneficiaries of 
deceased employes. Two payments were made under the option covering accidental death and dis¬ 
memberment and were therefore double what the face of the policy provided for death under 
ordinary circumstances; in one instance the subscriber had drawn $102.08 in total and permanent 
disability benefits prior to death and the balance of $901.65 was paid to the beneficiary; and in an¬ 
other ease $1,000 was paid on the life of a pensioned employe. A list of all death benefits follows: 


Name 

Adams, Henry S. 
Asliline. Clifford 
Birch, James 
Boyd, .James 
Chase, Elmer 
Cline, John -N. 

Coleman, Owen 
Collins, Hiram S. 
Corcoran, Patrick F. 
Costello, Walter 
Devine, John 
Dickinson, Charles M. 
Dilts, Horton C. 
Dockerty, Peter E. 
Dorsey, Owen 
Doud, Thomas 
Ducharme, Louis 
Evans, George William 
Fisk, Jerome F. 
Flannelly, Patrick 
Gebler, Matthew D. 
Green, Nathan D. 

Griffin, Neil 
Harris, Robert 
Holmes, George L. 
Johnson, Reuben S. i P) 
Knittle, Ernest H. 
Lester, Ernest II. 

Lewis, George 
Manzer, Lynn S. 

Mears, James 
Moses, Augustus 
McCarnan. William T. 
McNally. -James 
Olcson, Fritz 
O’Shea, Dennis E. 
O’Sullivan, William 
Penwarden, Fred S. 
Pugliano, Santo 
Reilly, John P. 

Rhodes, William 
Riley, John 
Robertson, Harvey R. 
Shea, Patrick F. 

Smith, John P. 

Tubine, Tony 
Van Alstyne. Claude 
Wlieelock, Richard 
Wilkinson, Edward 


Residence 

Green Island, N. V. 
Saranac, N. Y. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

No. Troy, N. Y. 

Otego, X. Y. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Whitehall, N. Y. 

Avoca, Pa. 

Oneonta. N. Y. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Nineveh, N. Y. ~ 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Dunmore, Pa. 

Rouses Point, N. Y. 
Carbondale, Pa. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Carbondale. 1’a. 
Wilkes-Barre, J’a. 
Binghamton, N. V. 
Scranton, Pa. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Nineveh Junction, X. Y 
Sehodack Tending, N. Y. 
Saratoga Springs, X. Y. 
Wrights, N. X. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 
Scranton, I’a. 
Carbondale, Pit. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Plattsburg, N. X. 
llartwick, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 

Albany, X. Y. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Carbondale, Pa. 

Albany, N. Y. 
llartwick, N. Y 
Carbondale, I’a. 

Salem. N. Y. 
Binghamton. N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 
Meehanicville. X. Y. 
Oneonta, X. Y. 
Saratoga Springs. X. Y. 
Howe Cave, N. Y. 


Occupation 

Carpenter (B. & B. 1 

Trackman 

Mason’s Helper 

Box Packer 

Agent 

Conductor 

Gatenmn 

A. B. Repairer (Cart 

Cr. Watchman 

Laborer (Can 

Trackman 

Telegrapher 

Conductor 

Conductor 

Flagman (M. of W.) 

Laborer (M. of W. i 

A. P. Laborer 

Freight Agent 

Trainman 

Laborer (M. of W. 

Gatenmn 

Loco. Engineer 

Gateman 

r»oo. Engineer 

Asst. Timekeeper 

Trainman 

Trackman 

Yard Clerk 

Pumpman 

Carp’r Helper 

Cr. Watchman 

Gateman 

Crew Dispatcher 

Ex. Gang Foreman 

Laborer (Car) 

J.oeo. Fireman 
Clerk (Trans.) 
Conductor 
Trackman 
Switchtender 
Laborer (M. P. i 
Jyaborer (C. S.) 

Ice House Foreman 

Asst, to Supt. 

Trainman 

Coach Repairer 

Trackman 

Trainman 

Section Foreman 


Date 

Died 

Claim 

July 

3 

$1,400 

May 

2 

500 

April 

10 

500 

June 

24 

1,400 

April 

15 

1,600 

April 

17 

1,000 

Mar. 

30 

1.000 

May 

8 

1,400 

May 

14 

500 

Feb. 

3 

500 

May 

12 

500 

June 

14 

1,400 

April 

6 

3,000 

April 

25 

2,800 

June 

2S 

1,000 

Mar. 

29 

500 

April 

1 

1,200 

June 

10 

3,400 

May 

5 

1.000 

April 

18 

500 

April 

4 

1,000 

Mar. 

28 

500 

June 

24 

500 

July 

17 

500 

May 

13 

1,800 

July 

30 

l ,000 

June 

17 

1,000 

June 

6 

1,800 

May 

13 

1,000 

Mar. 

29 

1,000 

Feb. 

5 

250 

April 

26 

1,000 

•Tune 

20 

1.800 

April 

8 

1,000 

July 

3 

*2,000 

Feb. 

21 

*2,000 

May 

6 

1,400 

June 

21 

2,400 

April 

1 

500 

Mar. 

15 

1,000 

May 

1 

1,000 

June 

3 

1,000 

June 

23 

1,400 

Mar. 

16 

4.000 

July 

25 

2.600 

May 

17 

500 

April 

9 

**901 

Mar. 

31 

2.200 

May 

14 

1,600 


(P) Pensioned employe. 

* Sum represents double indemnity. 

** Balance remaining on policy for $1,000 after insured had received Total and Permanent Disability 
benefits of $102.08. Exact balance $901.65. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Spurn Salary As Railroad Officials 

No salaries are paid to the 
officers of the Manchester & 
Oneida, which runs between 
Manchester, Iowa, and Oneida, 
eight miles. This line boasts of 
a director for every half mile 
of track. The ownership of shares 
of stock in the road is regarded 
as a badge of loyalty to the 
city. Constructed in 1901 of 
standard gauge, the road oper¬ 
ates one mixed freight and pas¬ 
senger train daily and Is a great 
accommodation to the commu¬ 
nity and eight miles of rural 
district it serves. The road has 
never declared a dividend, and 
has never paid a salary to any 
officer; it has never missed pay¬ 
ing its interest on its debt; and 
has never levied an assessment 
upon the stockholders. It has 
never paid a personal injury 
claim. Business men of Man¬ 
chester paid most of the cost 
of construction and all of the 
work was performed by resi¬ 
dents of Manchester .—The Rail¬ 
way A ye. 


Freight Rales Not the Cause 

Of the 42,290 carloads of 
oranges unloaded for the year 
ended September, 1926, at thirty- 
six principal markets, New 
York, Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, which cities con¬ 
sume approximately 65 per cent 
of the total number of oranges 
shipped from Florida and Cali¬ 
fornia, received 23,016 carloads. 
Of that number, 8,734 came 
from Florida and 12,928 from 
California. 

The seasonal spread in the 
wholesale price of Florida or¬ 
anges was nearly eleven times 
the highest freight rate to New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia or 
Chicago, while for the California 
oranges it was fourteen times 
higher. Since freight rates re¬ 
mained stable, the causes for 
these violent price changes must 
be sought among other economic 
factors of distribution. 


Most Business From Mines 

Thirty per cent of the bitu¬ 
minous coal and five per cent 
of the anthracite coal mined in 
the United States is used by the 
railroads, and 52.7 per cent of 
the freight handled by the rail¬ 
roads comes directly from 
mines, according to Dr. H. Fos¬ 
ter Bain, secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. 


Fuel Expense Reduced 

A reduction, in six years, of 
approximately three hundred 
million dollars In the annual 
railway locomotive fuel bill is 
shown by official figures of rail¬ 
way operation just compiled. 
The total cost of the fuel used 
annually by steam locomotives 
Is now about $400,000,000, while 
In 1920 the total was almost 
$700,000,000. Part of this re¬ 
duction, of course, is due to 
lower prices per ton, but a very 
large share in the savings which 
have been effected is due to in¬ 
creased efficiency in the use of 
coal. These savings, and other 
similar ones, have made possi¬ 
ble the general freight reduc¬ 
tions which have occurred since 
1920. 

Last year, more than one hun¬ 
dred million tons of coal and 
more than two billion gallons 
of fuel oil were consumed by 
railway locomotives in road 
service alone, excluding switch¬ 
ing service. Figures for the 
first six months of this year, 
just available, show a consump¬ 
tion for this period of forty-nine 
million tons of coal and 998 
million gallons of fuel oil. 


Origin of the A R. A. 

The first “ Time-Table Con¬ 
vention ” was held in Louisville, 
Ky., October 1, 1872. It was in 
this convention that the Ameri¬ 
can Railway Association had its 
inception. On October 13, 1875, 
the name was changed to the 
" General Time Convention.’' 
Until April, 1883, when the sys¬ 
tem of standard time was made 
effective and in the same year 
a report covering the uniform 
train signals was adopted, the 
only business transacted at 
these meetings was that of 
adopting summer and winter 
time schedules for through pas¬ 
senger trains. In October, 1891, 
the name of the "American 
Railway Association ” was 
adopted. R. II. Aishton is now 
president of the Association. 


Station Under Sand 

Railway stations are some¬ 
times to be found in peculiar 
places, but none more so than 
a station near Grand Haven, 
Mich. This station is now un¬ 
der a sand dune, buried under 
tons of sand, drifted by the 
wind.—0. T. <f I. Railroad Notes. 


‘Pennsy Claims Oldest Railroad Tie 

What is claimed to be the 
oldest railroad tie in service on 
any railroad in the United 
States is to be found in the 
main line track of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania railroad near Stanley, 
N. Y. Laid down by a young 
section foreman, Jerry Driscoll, 
who died an old man a score of 
years ago, the tie, after sixty- 
two years of service, shows no 
signs of decay and gives evi¬ 
dence of being able to continue 
to bear the burden of heavy 
trains for years to come. The 
story connected with it is 
unique. Driscoll laid it on the 
day when a son was born to 
him and, as time passed, would 
frequently remark : “ That’s 

the tie I put in the day the 
boy was born.” In this way 
the story has survived and is 
further vouched for by the 
present foreman of the section 
who has worked on that par¬ 
ticular part of the road for the 
past forty-three years. 


Praise for the Refrigerator Car 

Today 86,000 refrigerator cars 
are busy night and day moving 
fruit and vegetable crops from 
the producer to storage and from 
storage to market. The Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission’s 
figures show that over 1,000,000 
carloads of perishable fruits and 
vegetables are moved annually 
in the United States. The aver¬ 
age haul is 1,500 miles. Truck 
haulage is tremendous. Los 
Angeles, for instance, received 
17,500 carloads by truck and 
15,000 by rail in 1924, and 
motor traffic is growing. 

The refrigerator car has led 
to the development of the fruit 
and vegetable industry so that 
this nation is now the best fed 
In the world.— From the Louis¬ 
ville (Ky.) Journal Courier. 


Jl Station That Was Never Used 
“ Shortly after the Civil War,” 
says the Railway Age, “sur¬ 
veys were made for a new rail¬ 
road in the vicinity of Larrabee, 
Wisconsin, and John Pellet was 
so certain that the railway was 
coming through his farm that 
he built the station. The build¬ 
ing has two waiting rooms, 
booths for ticket agents and 
telegraph operators, a large 
dining room and hotel accom¬ 
modations upstairs. But the 
railroad was never built and 
the station is still a farmhouse.” 
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O SUN and skies and clouds of Ju 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing. 

And in the fields, still green and fair. 
Late aftermaths are growing ; 

O sun and skies and flowers of blue, 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October's bright blue weather. 

—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


























c&he Croaker 


\Jnce on the edge of a pleasant pool, 

Under the bank where ’twas dark ar, d co ° 
Where bushes over the water hung. 


And rushes nodded, and grasses swung, 

Just where the crick flowed outer the bog, 
There lived a grumpy and mean old frog, 
Who’d sit all day in the mud and soak 
And just do nothing but croak an’ croak, 
Till a blackbird hollered, “ I say, yer know. 
What’s the matter down there below ? 


Are you in trouble, er pain, er what? ” 
The frog sez, “ Mine is an orful lot; 
Nothing but mud and dirt and slime 
For me to look ai 7 - us/ the time. 

It’s a dirty world I ” so the old fool spoke, 
“ Croakity, croakity, croakity, croak I ” 


“ But yer looking down! ” the blackbird said; 

“ Look at the blossoms overhead, 

Look at the lovely summer skies, 

Look at the bees and butterflies, 

Look up. old feller. Why bless your soul, 

Yer looking down in a muskrat hole ! 

But still With a gurgling sob and choke 
The blame ole critter would only croak, 

And a wise old turtle, who boarded near, 

Sez to the blackbird, “ Friend, see here : 

Don’t shed no tears over him, fer he 
Is low-down just ’cause he likes ter be ; 

He’s one er them kind of chumps that’s glad 
To be so mis-rable-like and sad; 

I’ll tell yer something that ain’t no joke, 

Don’t Waste yer sorter on folks that croak-” 

— *Che Oklahoma Mason. 
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December 9, 1856, second oldest of two sons and 
two daughters of the late Thaddeus Fitch, who, 
had he lived four months longer than he did, 
would have completed fifty ycal's with the Com¬ 
pany, having been engaged the greater part of 
that time as a foreman in charge of the dumping 
of coal from gravity trains as they came into 
Honesdale and the reloading of it in canal boats. 

Jesse C. Dexter was tho foreman in charge of 
the work of excavating Robinson’s cut, and' Ezra 
Hurlburt, was the assistant foreman, when he 
went to work there. Twenty-five men, aided by 
teams of horses, were engaged at the task. The 
cut was some two hundred feet in length and as 
much as eighteen feet deep in places. 

To look back over a stretch of fifty-eight years 
and recall all of its “high spots,” is a real task. 
It takes time and thought more than is permitted 
in the course of a brief interview to do this and 
so our readers will bear with him when he re¬ 
luctantly admits that he is unable to follow his 
work in detail, from year to year. 

During the summers of 1808 and 1869 he worked 
as a waterboy, but the next summer, or in 1870, 
he was engaged as a weighmaster at the Eric 
pockets, operating both the light and loaded 
scales. In wintertime he attended school. 

While he was weighmaster, James Kilgallin 
and Samuel Tompkins were breakers-in, it being 
their duty to control the movements of the little 
gravity cars with their loads of from ten to 
twelve tons of coal each, as they came onto the 
docks. Coal was unloaded all winter long on the 
“ contract,” as the hillside above the canal basin 
was called, to be reloaded during the summer and 
hauled to the docks from whence it was shipped 
to market in canal boats. 

It was during his time that the locomotive 
Lackawanna, No. 4, was taken to Honesdale for 
use in handling the coal between the storage 
piles and the transfer pockets in the north end 
of the yard, a distance of about a half-mile. 
David McDermott was the engineer. The engine 
was a hard coal burner and was used only in 
summer, being taken back to Carbondale each fall 
before winter weather set in. 

As time went on he was engaged with the re¬ 
pair gangs which looked after the boilers and 
stationary engines on the gravity road, as a fire¬ 
man on a steam shovel, and as a crane operator. 
Then he became the engineer at No. 15 (Promp- 
ton), on the light track, and was working there 
when the road was abandoned. 

Recalling the passing of the gravity road in 
favor of the steam-operated road, and the sub¬ 


sequent removal of tracks and stationary engines, 
he declares it to be a fact that not a few of the 
men employed thereon were heartbroken at the 
thought of such a change. This feeling existed to 
such an extent that there were some who freely 
expressed themselves as of the belief that never 
again would there be any work for the people 
living in that part of the country. The Company, 
however, he says, offered to take care of every 
man in its service. He thereupon chose to be¬ 
come a locomotive fireman and began his career 
as such with James Lindsay, now retired and 
living at Honesdale, on the locomotive No. 118. 

Until 1910, when the services of a local yard 
engine were dispensed with, he remained at 
Honesdale. Then he removed to Carbondale and, 
being old enough in the service to select a job of 
his choice, chose work on the locomotive used in 
switching at the freight house. Thereafter prac¬ 
tically all of his work was done in the Carbondale 
yards and lastly with George Nichols. He never 
sought promotion to an engineer although he 
found a pleasant fascination about his work on 
an engine where he always felt as free and easy 
as when at home. 

In 1887 he was married to Miss Catherine 
Myers, of Honesdale, Pa., and to them two sons 
and one daughter were born. Mrs. Fitch died 1 in 
1911, however, a year after they had taken up 
their residence in Carbondale. 

He is a member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association, the Brotherhood of Loco¬ 
motive Firemen, and the First Presbyterian 
Church of Carhondale, 

Lead With Trains "On Time ” 

ITII 3,706 passenger trains, or 96.6 per 
cent of the 3,837 operated in New York 
State during the month of June, last, on 
time, The Delaware and Hudson led all other 
Class One railroads in this particular respect 
according to figures recently made public by the 
Public Service Commission through its Passenger 
Train Delay Bulletin No. 231. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western with 95.5 per cent of 
its trains on time, was second, and tho Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburg, with 94.2, was third. 

As between our four divisions, the Pennsylvania 
division led with a perfect score of 100 for the 
operation of 113 trains; the Susquehanna division 
with a total of 936 trains was second with n 
rating of 99.4 per cent; the Champlain division 
with 771 trains was third with 96.2 per cent on 
time; and the Saratoga division with 95.2 per 
cent of its 2.017 trains on time was fourth. 
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cfjhe Dread of Poverty 

It is Very Real, Something Most People Experience, and Something Some Are Never 
Quite Rid of, President Loree Tells Our Veterans* 

(•Delivered aa an Address at the Annual Outing of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association, at 
Saratoga Spring, N. Y„ on July 30, 1927) 


O N my own behalf, may I assure you of the 
pleasure it gave me when Mb. Mabtin 
Cbippen wrote me on April 10, 1922, ad¬ 
vising of my election as a honorary member of 
this Association, and the even greater pleasure of 
Mb. Uubnby’s visit when he came to advise me 
that I had become a member. It is one thing to 
be with you by proxy; it is quite another thing 
to be with you in the right of fellowship. 

I have thought a good deal of what I might 
talk to you about today, and I finally concluded 
that 1 could not do better than to tajk to you 
about what is probably the most important phy¬ 
sical thing in life; that is, the dread of poverty. 
It is a very real thing and something that prob¬ 
ably most of us have at some time during our 
lives had to seriously face and something that 
some of us are never quite rid of. 

I remember well, when I was a small boy, rid¬ 
ing across the country with my father when he 
pointed out to me a man working in the garden 
of the County Poor Farm. He told me that the 
man’s family had been engaged in the China 
trade, that his father had left him a large for¬ 
tune, that he had taken to drinking and gamb¬ 
ling, and finally, when he had squandered nearly 
all his money, he took what little was left to the 
Commissioners and turned it over to them and 
asked that he might spend the remainder of his 
life in the poorhouse. Sometimes that picture 
comes back to me, and never without carrying 
with it a real lesson. 

If you have thought about it at all. you will 
realise that we put in about four-fifths of our 
time in an effort to escape poverty, which per¬ 
haps is only another way of saying that we are 
living under the curse put on us at the beginning 
that “ in the sweat of thy face shaft thou eat 
bread.” But for us today the situation is in 
no sense so threatening as it was for our fore¬ 
fathers, and every year it grows better. My 
mother lived to see me married and to see all of 
her grandchildren. Her father died when she 
was a child and she was brought up in the family 
of her grandfather. He was old enough when 
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the Revolutionary War broke out to join the 
army and to serve through the five years to the 
surrender at Yorktown. I mention this because 
I would like to bring it home to you how short 
is the period in which the whole aspect of things 
has so materially changed. There was only the 
one intervening life between me and a man who 
knew the world as it was before the industrial 
revolution, and we were both a part of her con¬ 
scious thought. Her grandfather had come of 
age before .Tames Watt gave to the world the 
reciprocating steam engine, with its application 
to rotary motion, and before Priestley was able 
to separate oxygen from the air, starting the 
development of commercial chemistry, and these 
things were really the beginning of a change 
which has now progressed so far. 

Before Watt’s time men had the use of what 
were call led the six mechanical powers, the bal¬ 
ance and the lever, the wheel and the pulley, the 
wedge and the screw. To a small extent they 
utilize the power of the wind and the falling 
weight of water, and sometimes the resilience of 
wood, as in the bow, or in the old figure-four 
traps that we used to set in which to catch 
rabbits. 

When we rellect what our forefathers did with 
the tools they had 'at hand we ought to feel 
giateful for the resources at our own command 
and the future developments that will be enjoyed 
by our children. 

But it is not alone in mec hanical and chemical 
development that we have made such progress. 
At the beginning of the last century it is said 
there were only four corporations in the United 
States. Now this very convenient form of indus¬ 
trial organization is used in almost every enter¬ 
prise. Formerly the world labored with its in¬ 
adequate financial machinery. This has been 
highly developed with the inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve Hanking System and promises 
even greater things for the future. 

It was only in 1794 that insurance began to 
develop under the Coffee-house Tontine plan and 
few tilings have been spread more widely or ex- 
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panded luort‘ definitely than insurance’. After all. 
the significant thing about wealth is the protec¬ 
tion from the dread of poverty, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent wealth comes to a man when he 
pays the first premium on his insurance policy. 
I believe that few things have bad more signi¬ 
ficance to us than the installation of the group 
insurance, for the protection against accident, 
sickness and the calamity of death, to which, in 
order that protection may be held out against all 
five of the major hazards of life, the Company 
has, on its own account, developed an unemploy¬ 
ment insurance and a pension system. As time 
goes on, 1 think more and more we shall feel 
gratified at the pioneer work done on our own 
road in group insurance. 

There is another tiling which has been put 
into effect, and a thing so simple that one won¬ 
ders why we did not always do if. f refer to the 
elastic dap. The old practice was to employ men 
on the basis of full working lime and when work 
slacked off to discharge the supernumerary 
forces. On November lfl, 1022, we organized in 
the shops a system by which employment was 
based upon a working day of eight hours and 
upon the minimum foree needed during slack 
times. As business improves, instead of employ¬ 
ing new men, subject to their later discharge, the 
working day may be lengthened to nine or ten 
hours. Thus when the work increases the men 
have the opportunity of making substantially 
more wages, and up to this time we have not 
felt it necessary to make any discharges lieeauso 
of lack of work. Of lale years attention has 
been frequently called to the matter of the labor 
turnover. Cast year this was less than two per 
cent. 

Tn 1807 1 was General .Manager of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Lines West of Pittsburgh, and 1 took .Mr. 
McKinley to Washington for his first inaugura¬ 
tion. The special train, instead of running down 
into the yard for a change of engines, was stopped 
at the main station in Pittsburgh, and the 
crowd, which had gathered to see him go bv, 
crashed the gate and gathered around the rear 
cud of the car and called for a speech, which he 
very graciously made. I have always remem¬ 
bered his opening sentence. “ What the people 
want," he said—and he had a way of repeating 
some of liis sentences in order to fix the atten- 
t'on of bis audience—“ what the people leant is 
(i secure job, comfortable working conditions and 
pood wages." Perhaps the most important of 
Ihese three things is continuity of work. Com¬ 
fortable working conditions arc a responsibility 
of the management. Good wages are a joint 
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responsibility of the management and the men. 
Wages are, in the long run, determined by out¬ 
put, and if we can keep up a good production 
standard we ought to be able to keep up a good 
wage standard. 

The working organization of the world is, in 
some respects, quite simple. It consists of three 
elements: Why. How and When. But simple as 
it is, it is only when these three elements hang 
together, like the three links in the Odd Fellows’ 
emblem, that we have a dependable chain. In 
seeking for answers as to “ Why," we go to the 
people who are specialists. Why is it that we 
seek to raise the 1 steam pressure on our locomo¬ 
tives? The people who tell us “why” explain 
that the great expense in creating steam is in 
changing the liquid water into the vapor steam. 
Once turned into steam the temperature can be 
raised with very little additional heat. Many 
of these answers to "Why" are given by the 
people in our own organization, the technicians 
in the offices of the Superintendent of Motive 
I’ower, Chief Engineer and others. For many 
other answers we have to go to outside specialists 
in the employ of concerns like the General Elec¬ 
tric nnd the American Locomotive Companies. 

The “ llow” is the business of the man on the 
; ob. Nobody can learn the “how” as he who 
does the work with his own hands, and only by 
doing the work himself can a high degree of skill 
be acquired. 

The “ When " is a problem of management. 
Shall we buy material now or wait? Shall we 
undertake this improvement now or shall we have 
to wait until our reserves are more substantial? 
Shall we affect this change in the method of 
doing business or is the chance of success too 
problematical ? 

While these elements are totally different, I 
mention them because 1 want to point out very 
definitely that neither of them gets you any¬ 
where unless the other two go along, and in the 
conduct of a business as hazardous as is the rail¬ 
road business, conducted as it is every day of the 
year and every hour of the day, and intimate as 
all our relations must be, we should all of tts do 
our best to live together in forbearance and mu¬ 
tual helpfulness, so that when our grandchildren 
come along later they will find tlieir condition 
so improved as to make them feel that our ac¬ 
complishments were even greater than tie se of 
our forebears. 

.1 good lick may start a stone rolling, when 
otherwise it rests on the mountainside of a gen¬ 
eration .— The Watchman. 
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A Voyage of Duty 

{Being Baroness Riedesel’s Experiences With the English Army and As a Prisoner 
in America, From 1777 to 1783 

fiv W. I. COUGHTRY, fircorJer 


D URING the reflnactment of the dramatic 
events of the Revolution, particularly the 
engagements which took place in Delaware 
and Hudson territory and its environs, in the 
series of sesquicentennial celebrations which 
began at Crown Point on July 4 and will close 
with impressive ceremonies commemorating Gen¬ 
eral Burgoyno’s surren¬ 
der at Old Saratoga on 
October 8, next, little, 
perhaps, will be heard of 
one of the most inter¬ 
esting stories connected 
with that memorable 
contest—the story of 
the adventures of Ma¬ 
dame, later Baroness, 

Riedesel while she fol¬ 
lowed the fortunes of 
her husband and country¬ 
men in America. 

Madame Riedesel’s let¬ 
ters and diary, designed 
only for her mother and 
family, from which this 
account is taken, tell an 
impressive story of de¬ 
votion to ideals of faith 
and duty, of a loving 
wife and mother and 
childlike trust in Provi¬ 
dence, which alone en¬ 
abled her to leave a 
1 u x u r i o n s home and 
powerful friends, and to 
follow her husband, with 
her little children, across a pathless ocean into a 
strange land, then almost a wilderness, to share 
with him his trials and hardships. 

In the little German hamlet of Xewhaus, at 
the headquarters of Count von Mnssow, the 
chief commissary of the allied army. Frederica 
Charlotte Louisa, one of his daughters, and the 
principal of this story, was married, on Decem¬ 
ber 21, 17(12. with all the pomp and splendor of 
a brilliant military wedding, to Freidrieli Adolph 
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Riedesel, a young cavalry captain in the German 
army. It was a gala day, for royalty, chief 
among whom was Prince Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne, graced the occasion. As Germany, at the 
time in the throes of her Seven-Years war was 
in urgent need of the services of every available 
otlicer and soldier, the bridegroom was forced to 
leave his bride and re¬ 
turn at once to the field. 
M a d a m e Riedesel re¬ 
mained in Xewhaus with 
her family until the ter¬ 
mination of the war 
when she joined her hus¬ 
band at Wolfenbuttel, 
where he was in garrison 
and luul purchased a 
house. Here they en¬ 
joyed a few happy years 
free from strife, until 
the revolution in Amer¬ 
ica disturbed their do¬ 
mestic relations. 

Early in the struggle 
of the American colon¬ 
ists lor independence, 
England concluded trea¬ 
ties with the smaller 
German states to take 
into her service portions 
of their troops for use 
in subduing the revolted 
c o 1 o n i e s. The actual 
number hired was 10,900. 
Of these, 4.000 were 
Irunswickers under the 
command of Riedesel, then a colonel. These con¬ 
sisted of a regiment of dismounted dragoons, un¬ 
der Lieutenant Colonel Baum; Prince Frederick’s 
regiment of infantry. Lieutenant Colonel Pra- 
torius; Rhet's regiment of infantry, Lieutenant 
Colonel von Ehrenkrook; Riedesel’s former regi¬ 
ment of infantry. Lieutenant Colonel von Specht; 
grenadiers. Lieutenant Colonel Breyman, and rifle 
battalion (.lagers I. Lieutenant Colonel Burner. 

(Turn to Page 287) 
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Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread 
the length of a span. 

Laugh, and be proud to belong to the 
old proud pageant of man. 

—John Maesfiei.d. 


Strange, Isn’t It ? 

HAT would the answer be should the 
Management of one of our railroads ask 
even one of the cities through which it 
passes to provide it with terminal facilities? 
Do you suppose the city fathers would lose any 
time in considering the proposition in conference? 
Most certainly not! It would be summarily 
branded as preposterous and dismissed with dis¬ 
gust 

Suppose, too, that some railroad should attempt 
to adopt the practice of allowing its trains to 
stand for hours along city streets, congesting 
traffic and thereby creating a public menace. Do 
you suppose this would be tolerated for long? 
And again it may be said: “Certainly not!” 

Yet these are the sort of bus problems today 
confronting more than one city wherein a railroad 
station built by railroad capital enhances the 
appearance of its streets and railroad yards and 
buildings in remote sections are used for the stor¬ 
ing of trains and locomotives when not in actual 
use. Why should bus operators be favored to the 
end that they need not provide even one facility 
for the comfort and convenience of their patrons 
but, to the contrary, foster a civic problem? 

The strangeness of this situation is paralleled 
somewhat by the disposition of a certain element 
of the traveling public which enjoys not one con¬ 
venience in bus service, except that of being trans¬ 


ported from one point to another, yet finds fault 
aplenty when on a train the comfort and con¬ 
veniences of which are the result of a century of 
study, and where courtesy is a first consideration. 


‘Cell Our Critics This — 

T ELL those who suspect railroad management 
of hoarding its earnings that during the 
first three months of 1927 capital expendi¬ 
tures made by the railroads of this country for 
new equipment and additions and betterments to 
property used in connection with the transporta¬ 
tion service amounted to $155,022,000 and that 
for the year they will approximate from $700,000,- 
000 to $750,000,000. And then when these figures 
have seeped in, don’t forget to mention the fact 
that on top of all of this taxes arc piling up at 
the rate of one million one hundred thousand 
dollars a day. Knowing these facts employes who 
are inclined to think along conservative lines 
marvel at the fact thait there is enough left in 
the treasury to meet semi-monthly payroll re¬ 
quirements and are bending their efforts to reduce 
expenses in every known way. It is a problem 
that is a mutual one, ns between them arid Man¬ 
agement. 


T^eoeries Of An Engineer 

!Bv J. A. HAIN1NG, in Likraru Vital 

HE feel of the iron horse beneath my feet 
As he skims like a bird the rails. 

As he fans my cheek with the rushing breeze, 
That has blown o’er the prairie trails; 

The tremor and throb, ’neath my lofty seat 
Where he's eating his tons of coal, 

Thrill anew my heart, and my lagging feet 
Step in time to the engine’s roll. 

While l dream of rest for a railroad man, 

Who has reached the appointed time 
When he must retire, to fulfil the plan 
For those younger who stand in line. 

The creak of the brake shoe, and hiss of steam 
And the billowing clouds of smoke. 

Have often answered my boyhood dream 
While to Ood I my thanks evoke. 

For I know my record is true and clear, 

Though my work has been rough and plain. 

My heart has been filled with a song of cheer. 
That has helped me to haul my train. 

My children have grown, and the years are past, 
And my life’s last trcilight pales, 

I’m nearing the terminal point at last, 

At the end of the iron rails. 

Where I’ll stay at home till end of time. 

Just the dear wife’s face to scan. 

Hello, yon’s the station, we’re right on time. 

Soy. give her some more coal. Dan. 
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T?he Fair of the Iron Horse 

Greatest Transportation Exhibition in History will be Held in Connection With The 
Baltimore and Ohio’s Railroad Centenary, at Baltimore, Md., This Month 


A UTOMOBILE shows, horse shows and simi¬ 
lar exhibitions have long attracted their 
hordes and now we find the railroad world 
awaiting with great expectancy the opening of 
“The Fair of the Iron Horse,” at Baltimore, Md., 
on September 24, next, to continue until October 8. 
This widely heralded event is being sponsored by 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company in 
connection with a series of centenary anniversary 
celebrations and will, it is claimed, far excel the 
transportation expositions of the 1876 Centen¬ 
nial, the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 and 
the St. Louis Fair of 1903, and will depict in 
great detail the wonderful development that has 
marked the hundred-year history of railroads in 
America. 

Space will not permit giving a complete re 
sumC of the many interesting features planned in 
connection with this show. The exposition 
grounds will occupy 1,000 acres of the company’s 
grounds in the southwestern outskirts of Balti¬ 
more, close to the Baltimore-Washington high¬ 
way, and will be provided with a loop track 
over a mile long, nearly two miles of other track 
and a grandstand seating 12,024 people. Parking 
space will be provided for 3.000 automobiles. 

Within the 25-acre loop, various replicas of 
buildings and railroad structures will be erected, 
representing century-old associations among 
which will be one of the Mount Clare station, 
the oldest in the world. Elsewhere on the grounds 
there will be a Hall of Transportation wherein 
old wooden and new steel rails, antique granite- 
slab and modern chemically treated ties and the 
by-gone relics of couplers and their automatic 
safety counterparts of today, models of ancient 
bridges of various styles and many, many other 
accessories will depict the railroad progress of a 
century in their respective lines. From the pilot 
of the engine to the caboose or observation car 
will be portrayed from the beginning to the 
present day, all the appliances and appurtenances 
by which the railroads have grown. In an Allied 
Services building there will likewise be portrayed 
the activities of the major associated services of 
the "Iron Horse” and its world—the telegraph, 
the telephone, and the express from its package- 
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carrying stagecoach driver down to the present 
world-wide service, and the super-efficient, far- 
reaching railway mail service in all its myriad 
ramifications, while in a Trallic Building will be 
shown some of the cooperative activities of the 
railroad—the scientific location of industries, the 
development of geological resources, increasing 
the productivity of the soil, safety first and kin¬ 
dred activities. 

Pre-railroad transportation will be shown in 
•ill its ramifications, back to a wooden ox-cart 
used in the days of the Pharoahs, 4,000 years ago. 
What the Indians used for conveyance on land 
before the coming of the white man, through the 
periods of the Conestoga wagons and stagecoach. 
Vessels used for water transportation will be em¬ 
bodied in the panorama—I he canoe, canal boat, 
dipper ship. 

The outstanding feature of the two-week cele¬ 
bration will be the drama of transport—a histori¬ 
cal and dramatic pageant portraying the first 
hundred years of development of transportation— 
by highway, by waterway, by railway—in 
America. Five miles in length, it will move in 
parade formation around the loop track—the 
“ Iron Horse ” section under its own steam and 
in proper sequence insofar as Baltimore and 
Ohio power is concerned, from the tiny “ Tom 
Thumb ” of 1829, which Peter Cooper built to 
prove the practicability of steam power, to the 
most modern type of locomotive either on this 
or the other side of the Atlantic. There will be 
the “Atlantic ” which Phineas Davis, a watch¬ 
maker of York, Pa., built and sold to the Balti¬ 
more ami Ohio in 1832. the quaint "grasshop¬ 
pers” and the later “ camel-backs,” the engines 
of the Civil War period and up to the great Mal¬ 
lets and the new “ President ” scries of passen¬ 
ger engines recently adopted by the Baltimore 
and Ohio. The Great Western Railway of Eng¬ 
land will also have a place in the exhibition for 
its new passenger locomotive. “ King George V,” 
as well as its “North Star” of 1837. 

The big English locomotive, capable of speed 
of eighty miles an hour, is the first of the new 
“King” class of locomotives on the Great West¬ 
ern and is the most powerful type ever built for 
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an English railroad. Its length, including ten¬ 
der, is 68 feet and its tractive effort is 40,800 
pounds at 85 per cent of the boiler pressure. 
Equalized vacuum braking is operated on all the 
coupled wheels. The cab is spacious, well pro¬ 
tected by an extended roof and side windows, and 
fitted with audible signal gear for use over sec¬ 
tions equipped for automatic train control. Sim¬ 
plicity of exterior appearance, because of the lack 
of the various appendages required in this coun¬ 
try, makes the locomotive look very different from 
the American type. It is the first British loco 
motive to be sent across the ocean to take part 
in an American exhibition since the railroad 
show at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1883. 

Of particular interest to Delaware and Hudson 
folk, however, is the announcement that our loco¬ 
motive, John It. Jervis, No. 1401, will be included 
among the exhibits and will be seen in the mov¬ 
ing pageant as well. 

President Coolidge has indicated that he will 
attend the Fair on the first day. There will be 
other special days such as Maryland Day, Penn¬ 
sylvania Day, Virginia Day, West Virginia Day 
and Baltimore Day. No charge will be made for 
admission as this is purely a historical and an 
educational affair. 


T>ock Laborer Now Successful 

F ROM the lowly position of a dock laborer 
has risen the man known throughout the 
world ns the “ father of the trusts.” At 
seventy-six ho is now actively engaged in putting 
a $35,000,000 cinders merger on the market, while 
to his credit stands the organization of U. S. 
Rubber, American Woolen. American Chide, Na¬ 
tional Starch, International Business Machines 
and other big business enterprises well known 
the country over. His intimates in years gone 
by have included such men as .Tames P. Hill. 
Collis P. Huntington, Theodore Roosevelt, An¬ 
drew Carnegie, Thomas Edison. John D. Rockc 
feller, Henry Ford and many others of their 
prominence. He is Charles R. Flint, of New 
York City. 

Safety in Sleep 

The foreman of a gang of railway men had more 
than his share of Irish wit. 

One day he was walking along his section of the 
line when he found one of his laborers fast asleep 
In the shade of a tree. 

Eyeing the man with a smile, he said : 

“ Slape on, ye Idle spalpeen, slape on. So long 
as ye slape ye’ve got a Job, but when ye wake up 
ye're out of wurrk !”—Atony the Line. 
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ji Ride on a Piano 

J EM NEESON, one of America’s oldest engine 
drivers, took a “ ride on a piano ” on a re¬ 
cent evening an exact account of which, 
according to the New Zealand Railways Magazine, 
is as follows: 

“ 1 was loafing around town last night and ns 
1 had nothing better to do I dropped into a con¬ 
cert and heard a slick looking Frenchman play 
a piano that made me feel all over in spots. As 
soon as he sat down at the piano I knew by the 
way he handled his work that he understood the 
machine he was running. He tapped the keys 
’way down on one end, just as if they were gauges 
and lie wanted to see if he had water enough. 
Then he looked up as if he wanted to know how 
much steam be was carrying, and the next mo¬ 
ment he pulled open the throttle and sailed out on 
the main line as if lie was half an hour late. You 
could hear her thunder over culverts and bridges 
and getting faster and faster, until the fellow 
rocked about on his scat like a cradle. He worked 
the keys on the middle division like lightning 
and then he flew along the northern end of the 
line until the drivers went around like a buzz-saw, 
and I got excited. About the time I was trying 
to tell him to cut her off a little, he kicked the 
dampers under the machine wide open, pulled the 
throttle valve ’way back into the tender and how 
bo did run. I couldn’t stand it any longer and 
yelled to him that he was pounding on the left 
and if he wasn’t careful he’d drop his ash pan. 
So one heard me. She went by the meeting point 
at a mile and a half a minute and calling for 
more steam. 1 knew the game was up. Sure 
enough, dead ahead of us was the tail light of a 
special. In a daze 1 beard a crash as the French 
professor struck the deep keys ’way down on the 
lower end of the southern division, and then I 
came to my senses. There he was at a dead 
standstill with the door of the fire-box wide open, 
wiping the perspiration off his face and bowing to 
the people before him.” 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 


AUGUST, 1927 


Death benefits 

$19,100 

Health benefits .... 

6,930 

Accident benefits .... 

1.032 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefits .... 

1.000 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

567 

Total benefits 

$28,629 
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Jl Voyage of Duly 

(Continued from Cage 283) 


On February 22, 17711, Colonel Riedesel, heart¬ 
broken over his enforced separation from his wife 
and their young daughters, Gustava and Frede¬ 
rica, left liis headquarters at Brunswick, with 
his command, for England, there to embark witli 
part of that country’s army for America. Upon 
reaching Liefert that day, Colonel Riedesel was 
raised to the rank of major general. In a letter 
to his wife, written that evening, apprising her 
of his advancement, he said that, though his 
heart was broken, they must be comforted by the 
reflection that duty and honor had forced their 
separation. In the same letter he expressed the 
wish that she follow him as quickly as her health 
would permit, enjoining her, however, not to set 
out until she received his first letters from 
America, to obtain good letters of introduction 
to persons in England, to travel by short stages, 
and particularly not to expose the children “too 
much to the air.” On March 18, after all his 
men were safely on board the waiting vessels. 
General Riedesel, with his staff, embarked on the 
Pollan, at Stade, on the Elbe, for England where 
he was to join the English fleet. Contrary winds, 
however, prevented departure until March 22. 
Portsmouth was reached without incident on 
March 28. 

General Riedesel, with his licet of thirty ves¬ 
sels, left Plymouth, on the Pallas, on April 1. 
reaching Quebec on dune 1, after a voyage of 
nine weeks, lie immediately reported to General 
('arlcton. Four days later he was given command 
of a separate corps. On dune (i. after leaving 
his dragoons and Prince Frederick’s regiments in 
garrison at Quebec, by order of General Carleton. 
he sailed, with his corps, up the St. Lawrence 
for Lake Champlain for service in the field, land¬ 
ing at Vergere from whence they • marched to 
La Prarie. Riedesel arranged for temporary 
quarters for bis family at Quebec and Three 
Rivers, also at Montreal where they were to 
await further news from him. In a letter from 
La Prarie, dated dune 28, advising her of his 
safe arrival and of these arrangements he wrote: 

You will find the country here magnificent, 
only it is a pity that the colonies are still in 
their infancy, since one can very seldom find 
vegetables, fruits and such things as belong to 
a good table. Meat, fowls and milk, however, 
one can have in abundance. The houses are all 
one story high, but within, have four rooms and 
are very cleanly. An ordinary peasant's house 


will afford our entire family accommodations. 
The inhabitants are exceedingly courteous and 
obliging,” and, he added, “ fully four weeks will 
elapse before we pass through Lake Champlain.” 
General Riedesel reached Grown Point on Octo¬ 
ber 22, after its capture by Carleton, but 
returned early in November, with his corps, to 
winter quarters at Three Rivers. 

Meanwhile Madame Riedesel, unmoved by re¬ 
peated urging and flic stern commands of her 
mother to remain at home, followed the dictates 
of love and conscience by preparing to follow’ 
her husband. Site set out from W'olfenbuttel on 
May 14, 1770, at five in the morning, with her 
three daughters, Gustava. just under five years, 
Frederica, two years, and Caroline, ten weeks old, 
and two servants, for Bristol, England. Her 
first day’s journey was abruptly ended at a 
lonely house in a forest near Maestricht, the 
headquarters of a band of highwaymen which 
infested that section, beyond which her postilions, 
through fear, refused to go. After a night of 
terror, with one of her servants guarding the 
door of her illy furnished ro: m and the other 
remaining in the coach, both heavily armed, she 
resumed her journey at four the next morning. 
Passing through Brussels. Tournay and St. Otner, 
with occasional halts to visit the numerous 
points of interest and scenic beauty, she reached 
Calais without further incident. Here, after a 
two day's delay on account of contrary winds, 
she embarked on a packet boat for Dover, leav¬ 
ing behind her coach, which the innkeeper said 
she would not be allowed to take into England 
except under heavy fine. Later she found this 
to be untrue; and that she had been deceived 
for the purpose of obtaining its use as a means 
of private gain. With the aid of the minister, 
Lord North, it was finally brought to England 
free of duty. 

The ship, contrary to her expectations, she 
records as handsome and clean, the sailors kind 
and attentive and the cabin assigned to her con¬ 
tained eight beds and furniture of mahogany and 
brass, all highly polished. The channel was 
crossed in live hours, but as unfavorable tides 
would delay the landing of the packet for sev¬ 
eral hours, she and her family transferred to a 
smaller ship which landed them at Dover in a 
few minutes, where she secured accommodations 
at a little French inn. Here the customs officer, 
who came to search her baggage, on learning that 
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she was following her husband to America, gal¬ 
lantly said that “ it would be cruel to worry the 
wife of a general who had gone to that land 
for the service of the King.'’ She took stage for 
London, which “ was very expensive, since the 
baggage was charged for by the pound,” arriv¬ 
ing on the evening of dime 1 and meeting, among 
others, Count Taube, through whom her husband 
had arranged to secure private quarters for her 
which, through fear that she might not come, the 
Count had omitted to do. To her astonishment, 
she was conducted by a pretended nobleman, 
engaged as an escort upon recommendation of the 
innkeeper at Calais, to miserable quarters in an 
inn. Following calls upon her by General 
Schlieffen and others of prominence, the landlord 
declared that her escort was a valet de place and 
a notorious swindler, and that he had not be¬ 
lieved her to be “ what she pretended to be.” He 
immediately rectified his mistake by giving her 
more desirable quarters. He also, at her request, 
promptly dismissed the man. 

Madame Eiedesel left London on June 11 for 
Bristol, which she reached the following day, to 
await an opportunity to sail for America as in¬ 
structed by her husband although advised against 
doing so by her friends. Here the unusual 
appearance of her German carriage and equip- 
page excited much curiosity. Consequent exami¬ 
nation of it was resented by her servant who 
spoke little English. This resulted in a battle 
from which they were rescued by the mayor, an 
uncle of a Mrs. Foy whom General Riedesel had 
urged his wife to accompany to America and to 
whom she had written to procure quarters. Here 
she began to learn the English language, making 
such progress that, at the end of six weeks, she 
was not only able to call for what she wanted 
but also to understand the newspapers which 
contained many interesting articles about Quebec 
where she believed the General was stationed. 

In September, she left Bristol for Portsmouth 
to take immediate passage for America but the 
vessel sailed before her arrival. After a wait 
of several weeks for another ship, which, how¬ 
ever, failed to arrive, she returned to London 
where she and her family spent the winter. On 
New Year’s day, 1777, she was presented at 
court by Lady George Germaine and was cor¬ 
dially received by the King and Queen, the 
former unexpectedly kissing her and informing 
her that he had inquired “ after her husband 
particularly; every one is satisfied with him, 
and I hope the cold will not injure him.” The 
Queen, whom she afterward visited frequently, 
upon learning that she was joyfully awaiting the 
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journey to Canada and did not fear the sea, said: 
“ I admire your mettle for it is a great under¬ 
taking, especially with three children.” During 
a farewell visit to the Queen, just before her de¬ 
parture, she was again asked whether she feared 
the “ frightful ” voyage. The Queen expressed the 
hope that Madame Riedesel, upon her return to 
England, would again visit her. A Mr. Watson, a 
London banker and former Lord Mayor, who had 
seen the General in Canada, offered her his ship 
which General Howe, an old friend of her father, 
strongly advised her to accept, promising at the 
same time, for her safety and to give more con¬ 
sequence to the ship, to provide her with a letter 
of marque together with two officers and sixty 
men. This ship, which upon inspection proved 
large and spacious, she accepted, its captain 
being the same who had carried the General 1o 
Canada. She wrote to Madame Foy at Bristol 
proposing that she accompany her. Madame Foy 
promptly accepted. Meeting at Plymouth on 
April 15, 1777, they went on board at once. On 
the following day the fleet, thirty-sail strong, 
upon a signal from the man-of-war Blonde, left 
Spithead for St. Helena to await the man-of-war 
Porpoise, that had been ordered to convoy them 
to Canada. Although she as well as her children 
and the remainder of the party, composed of 
families of English officers, were all seasick she 
“ found the sea much less dreadful than many 
had painted it,” and enjoyed it immensely. 
After many delays by calms, fogs and contrary 
winds, the Banks of Newfoundland were reached 
on May 26 and land was first sighted at Chapeau 
Rouge on May 31. The fleet entered the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence on June 3, and the river the fol¬ 
lowing day. Here they met a fleet on its way 
to England, with which, owing to contrary winds, 
they were unable to speak. At 10 o’clock on the 
morning of June 11, amid a cannon salute from 
all the ships in the harbor, they anchored at 
Quebec which she writes appeared at first quite 
handsome but was later found “dirty and very 
incommodious.” At noon a boat approached, 
manned by “ twelve sailors, dressed in white and 
wearing silver helmets and green sashes,” who 
had been sent to take her ashore and brought a 
letter from her husband in which he told her that 
he had been obliged to leave Three Rivers, the 
winter quarters of the German troops, with his 
army on June 5. 

Greatly grieved and frightened at this intelli¬ 
gence she resolved to follow him even should she 
be able to be with him only a few days. Placing 
her family in the small boat, they were soon 
safely on land where Mrs. Carleton’s carriage 
awaited them, having been sent with an earnest 
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invitation to dine and lodge at her house. Upon 
reaching Mrs. Carleton’s, she learned that that 
lady had sent a courier to her husband apprising 
him of her safe arrival in order that “ he might 
rejoice General Riedesel with the news.” 

The General, writing from “ St. John ” under 
date of June 13, informed his wife that the joy¬ 
ful news of her safe arrival had reached him at 
noon on the day of her arrival, that he was about 
to leave for Crown Point, that she could obtain 
at Quebec on his credit all that she should wish 
and that at Three Rivers she would find Godecke. 
the paymaster of the army, who would give her 
as much money as she might need. This letter 
Madame Riedesel, unfortunately, did not receive 
as she had already left Quebec in order that she 
might overtake him as speedily as possible. 

Unwilling to be separated from her husband 
longer than possible, she, with her family, left 
Quebec at six in the evening of the day of her 
arrival in a man-of-war's boat and arrived at a 
point seven miles up the St. Lawrence at mid¬ 
night, after a beautiful moonlight sail enlivened 
by a band of music which accompanied them. 
At half past two the next morning they resumed 
their journey in three “ calashes,” a kind of 
chaise or carryall, small and uncomfortable, but 
very fast, reaching Berthieux that afternoon. 
She was surprised and delighted by the affection¬ 
ate greetings of the people in each village through 
which they passed and by their love for her hus¬ 
band. At Berthieux no conveyances were to be 
had and she was compelled to embark with her 
children and servants in a light canoe, in which 
they dared not move for fear of overturning it. 
A hail storm added to their terror and discom¬ 
fort but they reached Three Rivers safely the 
same evening. The Grand Vicar, who called 
upon her as soon ns he heard of her arrival, in¬ 
formed her that her husband had been sick, ow¬ 
ing, he believed, to his distress at being obliged 
to leave without seeing his family and his soli¬ 
citude for their safety. This strengthened her 
determination to hasten. She immediately sent 
ahead “ an express ” to the General to apprise 
him of their coming. 

At six the next morning she started for Cham- 
lily, where she thought her husband might still 
be, in a covered calash, which the Grand Vicar 
had kindly offered, selecting, of the two roads to 
Chambly, that by way of Montreal which she 
reached on the evening of June 13. Passing the 
night in that city, she again set out early the next 
morning, reaching Chambly the same day and 
learned, to her great dismay, from a party of 
officers one of whom was General Carleton, that 
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her husband had driven to Berthieux, by the 
other road, to meet them. Assured by General 
Carleton, who had turned over his command to 
General Burgoyne and was that day returning 
to Quebec, that he would return the following 
day she impatiently awaited his arrival. The 
next day the children and the servants kept con¬ 
stant watch on the high road that they might 
bring her news of his arrival. Finally, a calash 
approached, and from a distance she saw it stop, 
a man emerge and take the children in his arms. 

It was the General. Her joy was beyond descrip¬ 
tion but his ill and feeble appearance saddened 
and terrified her. The older children were in 
tears—for joy at seeing their father again, also 
the youngest, because in his costume she did not 
recognize him owing to the fact that his pictures 
which her mother constantly kept before her 
showed him in a German uniform. Having never 
seen him in person, she refused to go to him, say¬ 
ing “No! this is a nasty papa; my papa is 
pretty!” As soon, however, as he removed his 
Canadian coat she recognized and tenderly em¬ 
braced him. The family were reunited for two 
very happy days. Although Madame Riedesel 
wished very much to follow the General south¬ 
ward, he would not agree to it and she sorrow¬ 
fully returned to Three Rivers with the children. 

Madame Riedesel’s stay in Three Rivers was 
filled with sadness and anxiety. Her household 
occupations consisted in taking care of her chil¬ 
dren, some feminine work and a little book-read¬ 
ing. In addition, she spent many hours in the 
hospital adjoining the Ursuline convent, assisting 
the Sisters of Mercy in caring for sick and 
wounded soldiers. The officers, left behind in 
garrison, were far from amiable, especially an ill- 
bred paymaster-general, one of her own country¬ 
men, who refused to honor an order from the 
General to pay to her a sum of money, with 
which she wished to pay for her passage from 
England, although admitting that he had a con¬ 
siderable balance (o his credit. After reporting 
this to the General, who later gave the pay- 
master-general a severe reprimand and an im¬ 
perative order to advance all the money she 
might want, she appealed to an English paymaster 
who not only supplied her immediate need, but, 
in addition, offered to give her, in future, as 
much money as she might wish. 

Alarming reports from the front were daily • 
arriving and miscarriage of many of the Gen¬ 
eral’s letters and late arrival of those she re¬ 
ceived so distressed her that she wrote imploring 
him to allow her to come to him,, also that no 
matter what happened she would never complain 
but. on the contrary, hoped to make herself use- 
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ful to him on many occasions, lie replied that 
as soon as it was possible for women to follow 
the army, he would send for her. Shortly there¬ 
after the General again wrote her that her wish 
would soon lie gratified, and by the time she had 
completed preparations for the journey an oilicer 
appeared with orders to escort her. Two days 
later, in company with her escort and some troops, 
she left Three Rivers in a boat accompanied by 
another more heavily laden. Its failure to keep 
up forced them to land on an island to await its 
arrival, where the night was spent without food, 
beds or candles. A deserted hut was filled with 
bushes and cushions from the boat so that she 
was able to provide a resting place for the chil¬ 
dren and herself. The other boat, with their 
supplies, overtook them during the night and. 
after their morning meal, they were ferried 
“ over the lake to Fort John,” where the com¬ 
mander received them with kindness and much 
courtesy. Here they again entered their boats 
in order to reach a cutter upon which they came 
to Wolf’s Island where the night was spent, the 
entire party, however, remaining on board the 
ship. Tionnderoga was passed on the following 
day, August 15, and Lake George was reached 
at noon, where they dined with Colonel Anstru- 
ther, the commander of the sixty-second regiment. 
That afterno n they entered a calash and reached 
Fort Edward the same evening. General Riedesel 
had left Fort Edward the day before with Bur- 
goyne; but learning of the arrival of his family 
returned immediately, remaining with them until 
the following day, when he was compelled to 
rejoin his forces. Immediately after what Ma¬ 
dame Riedesel terms “ the unlucky affair at Ben¬ 
nington,” on August Hi, 1777, when the German 
troops under Lieutenant Colonels Baum and 
Breytnan were beaten, she writes of her great 
joy at having the General again with them on 
August 18, and in spending with him “ three 
happy weeks in the greatest tranquility.” News 
that the army was cut off from Canada reached 
tnem a lew days after her arrival at Fort Ed¬ 
ward. Had she not, therefore, taken advantage 
of the fortunate opportunity, which she had 
eagerly sought, to join her husband she would 
have been obliged to remain in Canada for three 
years without him. 

At Fort Edward, she writes, “ we led, during 
these three weeks, a very pleasant life. The 
surrounding country was magnificent; and we 
were encircled by the encampments of the Eng¬ 
lish and German troops. We lived in a building 
called the Red House. I had only one room for 
my husband, myself and my children, in which 
my husband also slept, and had besides all his 


writing materials. My women servants slept in 
a kind of hall. When it was beautiful weather, 
we took our meals under the trees, but if not, in 
a barn, upon boards, which were laid upon casks 
and served as a table.” Here she ate bear meat 
for the first time and describes it as “ having a 
capital flavor.” 

Although often hard put for food she was, 
according to her diary, very happy and con¬ 
tented, for she was with her husband and chil¬ 
dren, and beloved by those by whom she was sur¬ 
rounded, 

(To he ennttnuerl in Next Issue.) 


The world ie made u}> of two great 
clauses of people—those who want success 
and wish for It, and those who want suc¬ 
cess and wade right in and work for it. 

—Anon. 

World’s Busiest Track 

O N October 21, last, R. Bell, assistant gen¬ 
eral manager of the London & North East¬ 
ern Railway of England, presented a paper 
at a meeting of the Newcastle & Sunderland Rail- 
way Lecture and Debating Society, at Gateshead, 
England, in which he said: 

“ The London and North Eastern have one 
of the busiest sections of track in the world 
at Liverpool Street, London. With the pres¬ 
ent steam service of main line and suburban 
trains the average capacity of the lines be¬ 
tween Liverpool Street and Bethnal Green 
Junction is twenty trains per track per hour; 
one track is actually used by twenty-four 
trains in an hour of extreme pressure. It 
is doubtful whether there exists an instance 
of any electrified section of a steam operated 
railway approaching these figures. 

“ Even if we assume that electric traction 
increased the track capacity by 10 per cent, 
more passengers would not necessarily be car¬ 
ried in comfort at rush hours. Owing to the 
room required for motor space, a multiple 
unit train of eight coaches provides 040 seats, 
but a London and North Eastern steam bogie 
set can seat 050 passengers. In practice the 
‘ turn around ’ time for an electric train is 
live minutes, and there is consequently not 
much reduction in platform use. At Liver¬ 
pool Street, in any case, the limit of capacity 
is at the rate at which trains can be passed 
through Bethnal Green Junction and switched 
to or from the station platforms. . Elec¬ 
trification of the suburban lines would not 
by itself avoid delay's to trains.” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Success Result of Initiative 

The success of American in¬ 
dustry and America’s growth in 
wealth, is based on private 
initiative. The foundation of 
her present development was 
laid in a system in which free 
play was given to the energy and 
initiative of the individual and 
which at the same time encour¬ 
aged competition and permitted 
corporate organization in indus¬ 
try. 

Whether we shall continue to 
grow and expand depends upon 
whether we pursue an intelli¬ 
gent and constructive, or a hos¬ 
tile and destructive policy to¬ 
ward those forces which have 
brought about our present de¬ 
velopment. 

A sound Industrial policy 
must square with economic 
laws. And a consistent policy 
is necessary in order that capi¬ 
tal, labor and the public may 
know what to expect.— Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Ufoasts of Largest Express Terminal 

Long Island city boasts of 
having the largest and most up- 
to-date American Railway Ex¬ 
press terminal in the country. 
The building, a steel skeleton 
brick-faced structure, covers 
five and one-half acres of 
ground, or approximately 245,- 
000 square feet. Approximately 
126,700 square feet of concrete 
driveways on three sides of the 
building permit of the move¬ 
ment of from 300 to 400 express 
trucks without congestion. 
Within the terminal, which pro¬ 
vides large office facilities and 
auxiliary units for handling spe¬ 
cial classes of express, the main 
area is occupied by six tracks 
with a total capacity of eighty- 
four cars, and by wide loading 
and unloading platforms. The 
New York Metropolitan district 
is served from this terminal. 


Equipment Sold For Junk 

Five thousand freight cars 
and twelve locomotives which 
have been held In storage at 
Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, 
B. C., since 1917, awaiting ship¬ 
ment to the Imperial Russian 
Government, have been sold for 
junk. The equipment was en 
route to Vladivostok when held 
up at Seattle by the Russian 
revolution. 
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France Ends Brake Controversy 

Recently the French govern¬ 
ment officially announced the 
adoption of the Westinghouse 
brake as the standard brake for 
French railways, thus bringing 
to an end a controversy of 
many years standing, as to the 
best and most suitable power 
brake to be adopted. This con¬ 
troversy has been waged from 
many angles—commercial, poli¬ 
tical, patriotic and, of course, 
technical and engineering angles. 
Even now, there is much diver¬ 
gence of opinion as between the 
technical experts of France and 
her neighbors, particularly Bel¬ 
gium and Germany with whom 
the greatest interchange of rol¬ 
ling stock is effected. 

Many competitors bid for the 
favor of the French government, 
included among whom were the 
manufacturers of the Clayton- 
Hardy vacuum brake, the Lup- 
kowski and several others in 
addition to the Westinghouse 
interests. The Ivunz-Knorr 
brake which the Germans ap¬ 
plied rather extensively during 
the war was also strongly 
urged. A modified Westing¬ 
house brake after exhaustive 
trials proved satisfactory, how¬ 
ever, and as it is interchange¬ 
able with the Kunz-Knorr, the 
Berne Commission approved its 
adoption. The compromise, it 
is believed will work to the mu¬ 
tual benefit of all concerned, it 
is thought, and the problem of 
continuous brakes, so far as 
Continental Europe is con¬ 
cerned, is virtually settled as 
the Westinghouse and the Kunz- 
lvnorr are the only ones that 
have received official approval. 


Celebrate ® &. O. Centennial 

The meeting of the Newark 
Division Veterans' Association 
of the Baltimore and Ohio, held 
at Newark, O., on July 28, last, 
took the form of a celebration 
of the railroad company's cen¬ 
tennial. President Daniel Wil¬ 
lard made the principal address 
in the course of which he 
sketched the history of the road 
from the granting of its char¬ 
ter by the state of Maryland, 
in 1827, the beginning of the 
work on July 4, 1828, and the 
completion of the road for four¬ 
teen miles two years later. He 
also gave interesting data con¬ 
cerning the spread of the com¬ 
pany’s lines west of the Ohio 
river. 


I 926 Reeord Watermelon Year 

With a record of 54,705 car¬ 
loads shipped by rail from pro¬ 
ducing areas to consuming mar¬ 
kets, rail shipments of water¬ 
melons in 1926 exceeded those 
of any previous year so far as 
is known. The season’s ship¬ 
ments exceeded the previous 
high record of 1922, by 7,080 
tars, or approximately 15 per 
cent. In this connection it 
should be understood that al¬ 
though watermelon prices, those 
paid to the grower and in the 
wholesale and retail markets, 
fluctuated widely from week to 
week throughout the season, the 
freight rate covering this com¬ 
modity remained stationary 
throughout the season. The 
ever-changing price situation 
therefore was due to otlxer fac¬ 
tors such as supply, demand, 
quality and weather conditions. 
Georgia produced 16,438 car¬ 
loads of melons and shipped 
14,227 by rail, or 31.6 of the 
country’s total rail shipments, 
thereby leading all other melon 
producing states in this par¬ 
ticular respect. Florida was 
second with a crop estimated at 
9,187 carloads, of which 7,496 
carloads moved to market by 
rail. 


Highway Crossing Accidents Slump 

Reductions in the number of 
highway grade crossing acci¬ 
dents and their resultant in¬ 
juries or fatalities are reported 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the first four 
months of this year. The num¬ 
ber of accidents, as compared 
with the same period last year, 
dropped from 1,761 to 1,746 ; 
fatalities from 671 to 668, and 
injuries, 2,062 to 2,000. This 
decrease has come despite the 
fact that more than twenty-two 
million automobiles are now in 
use and the number constantly 
increasing. 


TThe “ Big Four " ‘Paints Up 

Boiler jacket, wheel centers, 
cylinder jackets, cab, domes, 
sandbox and lender tank of a 
Big Four (New York Central 
Lines) " Pacific" locomotive 
have been finished in " battle¬ 
ship gray." Duco finish. Smoke- 
box, stack, pilot, wheel tires, 
running board edges, cylinder 
head covers, tender frame and 
tender running gear are black. 
Lettering and other decorative 
work has been tlone in alumi¬ 
num, set off with black. 
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Lure of Train Travel 

EREIN, I think, lies the chief attrac¬ 
tion of railway travel. The speed is 
so easy, and the train disturbs so little the 
scenes through which it takes us, that our 
heart becomes so full of the placidity and 
stillness of the country ; and while the body 
is borne forward in the flying chain of car¬ 
riages, the thoughts alight, as the humor 
moves them, at unfrequented stations; they 
make haste up the poplar alley that leads 
towards town ; they are left behind with 
the signalman as, shading his eyes with his 
hand, he watches the long train sweep 
away into the golden distance. 

—From “ e Che Pocbtt R. L. S. " 


(9i obtri Louis Stevenson) 



















‘Dad Talks to His Boy 

Author Unknown 


L ISTEN, son: I am saying this to you 
as you lie asleep, one little paw 
crumpled under your cheek and the 
blond curls stickily wet on your damp fore¬ 
head. I have stolen into your room alone. 
Just a few minutes ago, as I sat reading my 
paper in the library, a hot, stifling wave of 
remorse, swept over me. I could not resist 
Guiltily, I came to your bedside. 

These are the things I was thinking, son: 
I had been cross to you. I scolded you as 
you were dressing for school because you 
gave your face merely a dab with a towel. 
I took you to task for not cleaning your 
shoes. I called out angrily when I found you 
had thrown some of your things on the floor. 

At breakfast I found fault, too. You 
spilled things. You gulped down your food. 
You put your elbows on the table. You 
spread your butter too thick on your bread. 
And as you started off to play and l made 
for my train, you turned and waved a little 
hand and called, “Good-bye, Daddy!’’ and 
I frowned, and said in reply, “ Hold your 
shoulders back." 

Then it began all over again in the late 
afternoon. As I came up the hill road I spied 
you, down on your knees playing marbles. 
There were holes in your stockings. I humili¬ 
ated you before your boy friends by making 
you march ahead of me back to the house. 
Stockings were expensive and if you had to 
buy them you would be more careful I Im¬ 
agine that, son, from a father! It was such 
stupid, silly logic. 

Do you remember, later, when I was read¬ 
ing in the library, how you came in, softly, 
timidly, with a sort of hurt, hunted look in 
your eyes I When I glanced over my paper, 
impatient at the interruption, you hesitated 
at the door. “ What is it you wantt” I 
snapped. 

You said nothing, but ran across in one 
tempestuous plunge, and threw your arms 
around my neck and kissed me, again and 
again, and your small arms tightened with 
an affection that God had set blooming in 
your heart and which even neglect could not 


wither. And then you were gone, pattering 
up the stairs. 

Well, son, it was shortly afterwards that 
my paper slipped from my hands and a ter¬ 
rible sickening fear came over me. Suddenly 
I saw myself as I really was, in all my hor¬ 
rible selfishness and I felt sick at heart. 

What has habit been doing to me I The 
habit of complaining, of fault finding, or rep¬ 
rimanding—all of these were my rewards to 
you for being a boy. It teas not that I did 
not love you; it was that I expected so much 
of youth. It teas measuring you by the yard¬ 
stick of my own years. 

And there was so much that was good, and 
fine and true in your character. You did not 
deserve my treatment of you, so. The little 
heart of you was as big as the dawn itself 
over the wide hills. All this was shown by 
your spontaneous impulse to rush in and kiss 
me good night. Nothing else matters tonight, 
son. I have come to your bedside in the 
darkness, and I have knelt there, choking 
with emotion, and so ashamed! 

It is a feeble atonement, I know you icould 
not understand these things if I told them to 
you during your waking hours, yet I must 
say what I am saying. I must bum sacrificial 
fires, alone, here in your bedroom, and make 
free confession. And I have prayed God to 
strengthen me in my new resolve. Tomorrow 
I will be a real daddy! 

I will chum with you, and suffer when you 
suffer and laugh when you laugh. I will bite 
my tongue when impatient words come. I 
will keep saying as if it were a ritual: “He 
is nothing but a boy—a little boy!” 

I am afraid I have visualized you as a 
man. Yet as I see you now, son, crumpled 
and weary in your cot, I see that you are 
still a baby. Yesterday you were in your 
mother’s arms, your head on her shoulder. 
I have asked too much, too much. 

Dear boy! Dear little son! A penitent 
kneels at your infant shrine, here in the 
moonlight. I kiss the little fingers and the 
damp forehead. 








Vh< 
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Recalls Career As A Mason 

j4ft er Sewing An Apprenticeship in England, Anthony Conti'ay Came to this Country 
and Was in the Employ of Our Company for Nearly 38 Years 


M ASONRY, insofar as the principles of tin 
trade are concerned, has been affected bj 
only a few innovations since Antho.w 
Conway, of No. 525 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
retired mason foreman, served his apprentice 
ship in Kngland more 
than fifty years ago. To 
the contrary the appren¬ 
tice of today, in his 
opinion, finds its re¬ 
quirements less exacting, 
if anything, than did he 
for along with all else 
he was required to mas¬ 
ter the arts of stonecut¬ 
ting and bricklaying. 

The advent of concrete, 
one of the innovations 
developing during his 
time, he recognizes as a 
great boon to industry 
although he frankly ad¬ 
mits that he was on the 
side of the skeptics who 
were doubtful of its 
strength and durability 
when first introduced. 

Ireland is his native 
country. He was born in 
County Galway, March .1, 

1857, second oldest of six 
sons and three daughters 
of the late Martin Con¬ 
way, a farmer and hand 

loom weaver. After attending school and learn¬ 
ing the mason’s trade, he came to this country. 
That was in 1881, when he was twenty-four years 
old. Arriving at New York City, after a seven- 
day voyage on the S. S. Celtic, he proceeded to 
Amsterdam to join a brother who had come to 


this country a year earlier. He remained in Am¬ 
sterdam for about two years, working at his 
trade meanwhile. 

In January, 1884, he came to the Delaware and 
Hudson and remained continuously in its service 
until retired on pension, 
at his own request, on 
October 1, 1921. He first 
worked on the bridge at 
Troy. At that time the 
st rueture was of wood, 
except the span on the 
Green Island side. The 
piers, however, were 
then lieing strengthened, 
which included the re¬ 
building of some, pre¬ 
paratory to changing 
the bridge to one of iron 
and providing a swing 
span to accommodate 
river traffic. Nino or ten 
m e n were employed 
throughout the summer 
at this work. 

Some years later he 
helped to rebuild all of 
the piers. In 1886 or 
IN-8/ he was employed in 
tearing out and rebuild- 
the main wall in the 
center section of the tun¬ 
nel at Whitehall, which 
had been completed in 
lie was also at llonesdale dur¬ 
ing the time that the canal basin was removed 
following the abandonment of the gravity road. 
The big abutments near Belden, on the Susque¬ 
hanna <livisi< n. the roundhouse at Oneonta, the 
turntable pits at Rouses Point and T.ake Placid, 
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the elevation work in Schenectady, and the abut¬ 
ments of the Greenwich and Johnsonviile railroad 
bridge which spans the canal between Greenwich 
and Scliuylcrville, are some of the larger under¬ 
takings in which he was engaged. When work 
along the road was slack ho was sent to Coble- 
skill to cut and dress stone. 

lie was promoted to a foreman in November. 
1912, and continued in that capacity until Febru¬ 
ary, 1918. lie was again made a foreman on 
February 16, 1920 and was serving as such at 
the time of his retirement. F. H. Carey was the 
first master mason under whom he worked, and 
George Sawyer, of Oneonta, the last. The chief 
engineers at the head of the department mean¬ 
while were Charles H. McKee, A. >1. Swift, It. 11- 
Brown, George II. Burgess and .Tames MaoMartin. 
His work called him to all sections of the road 
with the result that he built up a large acquaint¬ 
ance. He grieves, however, when he attempts to 
recall those with whom he first worked and finds 
that most of them have died. 

Mrs. Conway, nee Mary Cragg of Albany and 
a native of Ireland, whom he had married twenty- 
seven years earlier, died .Tilly 27, 1922. No chil¬ 
dren had been born to them. 

He is a member of St. Joseph's Roman Catholic 
church of Albany, and the Holy Name Society of 
St. Joseph’s. 


(By the River Nevermore 

E was speeding in his flivver, rush¬ 
ing eastward by the river. He 
icas giving lurching Lizzie all the 
gas he could give her, ’till he jammed 
upon the brake, making Lizzie snort and 
shake, hut the train came roaring on 
him; he had made his last mistake, lie 
got stalled upon the track; hadn't time 
to stop or back, so he made heroic efforts 
to abandon his old shack. All too soon 
he breathed his last, for the train was 
much too fast; he was greeting of fit. 
Peter by the time three coaches passed. 

Never more he’ll speed his flivver, urge 
it eastioard by the river; never more will 
he give Lizzie all the gas that he can 
give her. After he was struck that day 
he soon stopped, but people say that 
he’ll never look and listen, ’cause lie’s too 
durned fur away .— Kiganian Punkin 
Spinnings. 


(ACetv York Produces Most Apples 

J UDGING by what is to be seen on the side¬ 
walk fruit stand the impression may be 
gained that Washington is the great apple 
producing state of the Union. This is all wrong, 
however. That particular distinction belongs to 
New York State, as proven by a study of pro¬ 
duction, rail shipments and unloads of sixteen 
fruit and vegetable crops raised in the United 
States during 1925, recently completed by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. Furthermore, 
New York City is the country’s largest apple 
market. 

Of a total of approximately 172,389,000 bushels 
of apples raised in the United States during the 
crop year of 1925, New York State produced 32,- 
500.000 bushels, or IS.9 per cent. Washington, 
with 29,550,000 bushels, or 17.1 per cent, was 
second; Michigan, with 9,000,000 bushels or 5.2 
per cent, was third; and Virginia, with 7,844,000 
bushels or 4.6 per cent, was fourth. 

New York City's supply was gathered from 
twenty-three different states, although the greater 
proportion of its unloads, or 48 per cent, origi¬ 
nated in New York State. Twenty-five per cent 
came from Washington. Chicago, second in point 
of market receipts, got its apples from twenty- 
five different states, 35 per cent of its unloads 
being from Washington, 22 per cent from Michi¬ 
gan. 15 per cent from Illinois, and 13 per cent 
from New York. 

Washington led in rail shipments, being credited 
with 35,046 cars or 27.4 per cent of the country's 
total of 127,904. New York had 29,498 or 23.1 
per cent; Virginia, 7,502 or 5.9 per cent and 
Idaho, 7,485. or 5.9 per cent. Other slates bad 
totals less than these. It will be noted from 
these figures that New York and Washington 
originated over 50 per cent of the total rail ship¬ 
ments of apples in 1925, and furnished nearly 
54 per cent of the number of cars unloaded in 
the thirty-six markets. Apples from New York 
were unloaded in twenty-six of the thirty-six 
markets included in the study, while those from 
Washington reached every one of the thirty-six 
cities. 

Exports from the United States in 1925 
amounted to approximately 10.000.000 bushels, 
equivalent to about 16.500 carloads, two-thirds of 
which went to the United Kingdom. Apples from 
the United States were exported to seventy-three 
different countries in all parts of the world. 

Teacher: “ Why do they measure the sea In 

knots, Tommy?’’ 

Tommy: “ They couldn't have an ocean tide 

otherwise, sir ."—Two Bells. 
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transportation Relic Passes 

Story of the Great Western Turnpike, from Its Birth to Its Demise, Covers a Notable 
Epoch of Progress in Transporting People and Goods 

!Bu W. J. COUGHTRY. ‘Record" 

(Continued from Last Issue.) 


T HE turnpike was a necessity to the pioneers 
of central and western New York and it also 
had its part in the settlement and develop¬ 
ment of the middle western states. Lines of heavy- 
freight wagons drawn by four and sometimes six 
horses operated regularly over it, transporting 
supplies from Albany and the seaboard to the set¬ 
tlements in the central and western portions of 
the state and returning with farm and forest pro¬ 
ducts to the markets at Albany, then known as 
“ the great emporium of the northern and western 
parts of the state,” from which they were for¬ 
warded to New York by water. Regular stage¬ 
coach lines were also operated. These constituted 
the life of the turnpike. Dashing along at a gal¬ 
lop, the four and often six horses attached to the 
ponderous coaches formed a marked contrast to 
the slowly moving teams drawing heavily laden 
freight wagons. It is stated that in 1803 there 
were twenty-eight taverns of various kinds lo¬ 
cated along the road, to the open doors of which 
the stages of the various local and through lines 
and hundreds of wagons drew up for refresh¬ 
ment. By 1815 the number of taverns had in¬ 
creased to seventy-seven, fifteen of which were 
located at Cherry Valley. During the War of 
1812 the turnpike was traveled by hundreds of 
teams transporting munitions and supplies for 
the Government to the patriot army on the Ni¬ 
agara frontier. 

The management of the company, actuated 
either by a spirit of friendly cooperation, the be¬ 
lief that it had little to fear from the advent of 
the infant king “ Steam,” in 1821), or that ;t 
would soon supplant turnpike roads and eliminate 
them as our avenues of transportation, except in 
isolated sections, granted to the Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad Company, by a contract dated 
October 17, 1832, the exclusive use of a thirty- 
foot strip of its right of way between Robin and 
State Streets, in the city of Albany, with the 
right to cross the turnpike at grade at the latter 
street, at a rental of twenty-five dollars per an¬ 
num, upon which that company constructed a por¬ 
tion of its branch from its original line at the 


intersection of the turnpike with Lydius Street, 
now Madison Avenue, to and down State Street 
to Capitol Square at Eagle Street. Although this 
branch was abandoned by the Mohawk and Hud¬ 
son in 1841, the contract continued in effect until 
terminated by the execution of a release by its 
successor, the New York Central, in 1857. The 
Mohawk and Hudson had previously taken 
through condemnation proceedings, a portion of 
its right of way containing about one-quarter of 
an acre between Allen and Lawrence Streets, in 
the city of Albany, for which the commissioners 
allowed the company, in 1830, the sum of five 
dollars as damages therefor. 

The road was operated by the company for its 
entire length from the date of its completion in 
1805 to May 1, 1853. Four years earlier, in 1849, 
the east end of the turnpike was improved by the 
laying down of a plank road, under a special act 
of the Legislature, passed March 31, 1848, Chap¬ 
ter 159, Laws of 1848, which authorized the com¬ 
pany to plank not more than one-half the width 
of the first eight miles of its road commencing 
at Snipe Street, and, upon completion of the first 
four miles thereof, to remove its first tollgate 
west of that street to any point between its loca¬ 
tion then and the intersection of Lydius Street, 
now Madison Avenue, Albany, and upon com¬ 
pletion of the remaining four miles to erect an 
additional tollgate not less than four miles from 
Snipe Street. The rates of toll at each of these 
gates were fixed at one-half of those collected at 
the other gates. The act also authorized the com¬ 
pany to borrow money on its bonds to defray the 
cost of constructing the plank road. This author¬ 
ization contained an unique provision that the 
principal and interest of the bonds were to be 
paid out of income and that no dividends on the 
stock of the company could be declared or paid 
until the principal of the bonds and all interest 
accruals had been paid. The first four miles of 
plank road were completed on August 11, 1849, 
and tollgate No. 1 was relocated at a point about 
000 feet west of the present Manning Boulevard. 
The remaining four miles were completed four 
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days later and the additional tollgate author¬ 
ized was erected at a point six miles west 
of Snipe Street. This increased the number, of 
tailgates on the road to eight, those located west¬ 
erly oT the new gate being renumbered to c rre- 
spond. Two and three-quarters additional miles 
were subsequently planked but the date of its 
completion is unknown. The cost of the work 
was approximately $30,500 which was financed 
largely from bonds issued by the company, all of 
which were paid and retired prior to January 8, 
1861, as the minutes of a meeting of the beard 
held on that date contain a report of the treas¬ 
urer that the company “was out of debt and all 
its bonds paid." 

On May 1, 1853, the westerly end of the road 
from the twenty seventh mile post from Snipe 
Street, Albany, at or near the west end of the 
bridge at Ksperance, to Cherry Valley was aband¬ 
oned and tollgates Nos. 6, 7 and 8 were sold. On 
August 1, 1863, the bridge over the Schoharie 
and tollgate No. 5 at Ksperance and tollgate No. 
4 at Duanesburgh were sold. Two days later, on 
August 3. the twelve-mile section between the 
fifteenth milepost west of Snipe Street and Ksper¬ 
ance was abandoned. On September 30, 1871, the 
most westerly five of the company’s remaining 
fifteen miles of road were abandoned and tollgate 
No. 3 and adjoining buildings, together with the 
lot upon which they stood, were sold at public 
auction. On June 10, 1872, the company leased 
that portion of its road between Snipe Street and 
the west line of a proposed new (now Manning) 
boulevard, 1.023 feet west of Allen Street, Al¬ 
bany, to the Trustees of Washington Park for a 
term of fifty years at a nominal rental of one 
dollar per annum. This section, which is now 
part of Western Avenue, was conveyed to the 
Commissioners of Washington Park on June 15, 
1876, for one dollar, the company retaining its 
franchise and reserving the right to collect all 
legal tolls. 

The company continued to operated the re 
maindcr of its turnpike consisting of two road¬ 
ways, one of which was planked, extending west¬ 
erly from the west line of Manning Boutevnrd, 
Albany, for a distance of about eight and one- 
half miles, all in the city and county of Albany, 
with two tollgates, one of which was located 
within the city limits but a few hundred feet west 
of Manning Boulevard, until early in 1006. 

By that time the sentiment in favor of the 
abolition of tollgates, which had been growing 
for some years, became so widespread that the 
city and county authorities offered to purchase 
the property. On February 8, 1006, the board 


appointed a committee of three of its members 
to negotiate the sale of the property. This com¬ 
mittee submitted its report to the board on 
March 31, recommending, in view of the possi¬ 
bility of condemnation by the city of that por¬ 
tion of the road within its limits, with the toll- 
gate thereon at which the major portion of 
the company’s income from tolls was collected, 
that the entire road be sold for $12,000, 
which would permit a return of two dollars per 
share' to each stockholder after payment of all 
expenses incident to the sale of the property and 
the dissolution of the corporation. The report 
was approved by the board and recommended to 
I he stockholders for authority to complete the 
sale and take the necessary steps to dissolve the 
company. At a meeting of the stockholders in 
the city of Albany on April 17, 1006, the sale of 
the road with its appurtenances and equipment 
for $12,000 was authorized and the president of 
the company directed to execute the necessary 
deeds of conveyance. Before the negotiations with 
the city and county authorities were completed 
an offer was received from the United Traction, 
Company, which was accepted, to purchase 5,481 
shares, all of the stock of the company outstand¬ 
ing except 116 shares owned by parties whose ad¬ 
dresses were unknown, and a strip of land thirty- 
three feet wide along the entire southerly side of 
the right of way from Manning Boulevard to the 
westerly end of the road for $12,000, the company 
to convey the remaining sixty-six feet to the city 
and county of Albany for a nominal consideration 
of one dollar. Deeds for all of the property of the 
company, in three parcels, were accordingly exe¬ 
cuted by President James D. Wasson under date 
of April 19, 1906. The collection of tolls was 
discontinued on June 11, 1906, ending the active 
operations of the company. 

Thus lias passed from the transportation field 
the last of the once great system of turnpike 
roads in the state, the first great nineteenth 
century advance in internal transportation which 
enlisted private capital. Through the establish¬ 
ment of easier grades than those of common roads 
these turnpikes forged a new link in the chain 
of progress by reducing the cost of moving 
freight, which was urgently needed by the pion¬ 
eers of our civilization. With them, too, came 
the expansion and extension of stagecoach opera¬ 
tions. For many years these transportation ave¬ 
nues were a source of profit but the building of 
the Brie and other canals lessened their import¬ 
ance and greatly curtailed freighting by wagon. 
The stagecoaches continued for some time to ful- 
(Concluded on Page 256) 
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A title said and truly said 
Can deeper joy impart 
Than hosts of words that reach the head, 
But never touch the heart. 

—Anon. 


Can You Trust Men? 

PHIL GOLDREN in the Joplin. (Mo.) Clobe 
OU don’t know whom you can trust these 
days, do you? asks the Newspaper Enter¬ 
prise Association. 

Every fellow out for himself, willing to cut 
under you for his own personal gain. 

Well, let’s get out of here. Go somewhere 
where you can trust your fellow man. But it’s 
a had night to go out. Dark, stormy and windy. 

What’s that big line overhead ? Oh, merely a 
high tension wire with enough electricity in it to 
kill hundreds of persons. But you didn’t think 
a thing of walking under it. You knew that the 
lineman had made it safe. 

Now we’ll get a taxi and ride to the station. 
Got to hurry, if we’re to catch the train. This 
fellow certainly knows how to drive. Takes a 
steady hand to keep out of a crash, hut we’ll 
not worry about that. 

Bump! Big hole in the street. Terrific strain 
on the springs and the car. But nothing breaks. 
Sweating men at forge and lathe had done their 
work well. The others who fastened the nuts 
and bolts when the car was assembled did their 
work. We trust our lives to them whenever we 
ride in a fast car. 

Well, here we are at the station. We crawl 
into our berths and go peacefully to sleep. The 
train plows on through the dark and storm. One 


man at the throttle holds the lives of hundreds 
in his hand. Water streams against the giass 
through which he peers out at the right of way. 
One signal missed and destruction awaits. But 
we sleep on. 

Yet some other man, a nonentity in the cosmic 
scheme, has seen to it that all signal lights are 
burning. 

And other obscure toilers who have repaired 
the track that day have gauged it and fastened 
it in its proper place. Our lives have been held 
in their grimy hands. 

And so it goes. Every day we trust our lives 
to our fellow men, men in far-off places, men 
whom we never see, men who in the routine of 
their breadwinning are their brothers’ keepers. 

Oh, yes, there are some men you can trust! 

3oo^eeping Yardmasters 

MERE is a widespread theory that the yard- 
master is not and should not be a book¬ 
keeper. While it is true that yardmasters 
who spend too much time in their otticcs and too 
little in their yards are not efficient, neither are 
those yardmasters efficient who make no use 
whatever of reports, figures and other purely 
ofiice work. The yardinaster who is doing the 
most to make his yard a success is the yardmaster 
who knows most about his daily yard costs; how 
much fuel the yard engines are consuming, the 
number of cars being light-weighed, the number 
of engines being fired up and held under steam 
to protect his assignments, what it is costing him 
per car to handle his traffic, the amount of over¬ 
time being made, and the number of cars handled 
per hour or job. Unless he knows these things, 
he is lacking in definite knowledge of his opera¬ 
tion, without which knowledge he cannot hope to 
render efficient supervision. If this sort of thing 
be classed as bookkeeping, then the yardmaster 
who is also a bookkeeper is a good yardmaster.— 
Thc I’uilway Aye. 


SKConey Breeds Money 

Money literally breeds money, even though in¬ 
vested in small sums. Compounded at 0% it 
doubles itself in a little less than twelve years. 
Thus, a single dollar becomes $2.01 in twelve 
years, $4.04 in twenty-four years, $8.09 in thirty- 
six years. It is this hidden power in small sums, 
according to Frederick .1. Ilaskin Information 
Bureau, which has created some of the greatest 
fortunes of the twentieth century. 
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Interesting Bits of History 

Old Whitehall Newspapers, Relics in Themselves, Contain Mention of Events and 
Employes That Harks Back t° Pioneer Days on the Road 


T HROUGH the courtesy of John J. Walsh, 
of No. 33 School Street, Whitehall, N. Y., 
The Bulletin is in receipt of three White¬ 
hall newspapers of ancient dates, the latest of 
which was published on Saturday, June 28, 1884. 
These belonged to Mr. Walsh’s father, Michael 
Walsh, who, prior to his death on April 20, 1903, 
was employed in our 
Bridge and Building de¬ 
partment for forty-two 
years. All contain in¬ 
teresting items relative 
to the Delaware and 
Hudson, or roads that 
have since become a part 
of our system. 

The oldest of these pa¬ 
pers, The Whitehall 
Democrat, of November 
22, 1850, announces the 
completion of the White¬ 
hall tunnel. Under the 
caption “ The great un¬ 
dertaking is completed. 

—The Tunnel is tun¬ 
neled,” it says: 

“ Messrs. Stuart 
and Tomlinson, con¬ 
tractors. for tunnel¬ 
ing through Church 
street, have finished 
it, after the hard 
labor of six months. It is a fine piece of 
work, and well worth the attention of visitors 
who have never had an underground passage 
through Whitehall. Few men would have 
had the perseverance manifested by Messrs. 

S. & T. in finishing such a dirty job. The 
tunnel is some 700 feet long, and the deepest 
cut is some 55 feet.” 

In another column appears the timetable of 
the Troy. Whitehall and Castleton Rail-Road 
Line, that became effective on Wednesday. Novem¬ 
ber 13. that year. It was signed by J. Van- 
Rensselaer, superintendent of the Saratoga and 
Whitehall Railroad, and L. R. Sargent, superin¬ 
tendent of the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad. 


and provided for three trains in each direction, 
daily, leaving Troy at 6:45 p. m., 8 a. m., and 
2:45 p. m., and arriving at Castleton, by the 
way of Whitehall, at 9:30 a. m., 1:15 p. m., and 
8:30 p. in. The train which left Troy at 6:45 
p. m., was a freight train with coach attached. 
It ran as far as Saratoga Springs and there laid 
over night, leaving at 
4:30 o'clock the follow¬ 
ing morning. At White¬ 
hall a stop was made for 
breakfast and Castleton 
was reached in time to 
make connections with a 
train for Rutland, and 
a pas¬ 
senger train for Boston 
and freight trains for 
Boston and Burlington 
the same day. 
Returning, this train 
left Castleton at 4 p. m., 
and ran as far as Sara¬ 
toga Springs where it 
again laid over night, 
leaving the following 
morning at 4:30 o’clock 
for Troy. 

Mail and accommoda¬ 
tion trains were sched¬ 
uled to arrive in White¬ 
hall to connect with the 
boats on Lake Champlain and in Troy to connect 
with the evening boats on the Hudson river. The 
Saturday evening train north ran no farther than 
Whitehall and on Mondays the 6 a. m. train out 
of Castleton was dispensed with. Stage line con¬ 
nections were advertised as follows: From Com¬ 
stock’s Landing for Granville after the arrival 
of trains from the south; from Moreau and Ft. 
Edward to Sandy Hill, Glens Falls and Lake 
George: and from Ft. Edward to Argyle. 

The Whitehall Times, of Wednesday, Septem¬ 
ber 10. 1879. published a letter “ To the Editor ” 
relative to Conductor Charles E. Wetherly, whom 
the writer characterized ns ‘‘a veteran railroad 
man.” "He (Wetherly),” the letter said, “ com- 


H 


'Uhe Crossing Watchman 

E stands each day by the maze of tracks 
Where the trains go flashing by, 

And the old switch engine flirts and backs. 
With her querulous, squeaking cry. 


His hair shows silver beneath his cap. 
But his eyes shine bright and young 
From years of watching that no mishap 
May come while the bells are rung. 


at Rutland with 


In rain or sunshine you'll find him here. 
And his flag of green or red 
Is his honor pledge that the way is clear 
Or that danger lurks ahead. 

Neither trying heat nor bitter cold 
Can drive him from his place, 

And faithfulness far more than gold 
Is keeping him in the race. 


Then send a smile o’er the steeding wheel 
Next time when he sees you through. 

And man to man you each will feel, 

That the world needs more like you. 

—Virginia Brown Musgrove. 


15, 192 7 
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raenced railroading on the Saratoga and Schenec¬ 
tady railroad when it was first opened. His busi¬ 
ness was to carry a large hammer, when a ‘nigger 
head ’ (it was a common thing for the ends of 
the light strap rail then in use to curl up and 
cause considerable trouble. These were dubbed 
‘nigger heads’) was seen ahead he reached for 
it. From there he went to the R. & S. R. R., 
where he ran in connection with packets from 
Mechanicville. As the road was extended he con¬ 
tinued on the road. He succeeded Billy Bristol 
and was on the road with Elisha Matthews, Macy, 
Dan King, Hugh Bailey, the Scotchman, and 
Allen, the crack engineer now on the New York 
Central. It was in the days that Lavine Gilder- 
sleeve commenced firing for Jerome Jenkins on 
the ‘ Ticonderoga.’ The ‘ Saratoga ’ was then the 
crack engine. The senator (this may have been 
‘ Jim ’ Lusk, who was agent at Whitehall at 
about that time) was station agent at Whitehall. 
It was he who thought it was just as fatal in a 
man to be too smart as not to be smart enough. 
In those days, twenty-five years ago, there were 
many masts drawn to Boston. One dark night 
a train had left Whitehall for the east. Hugh 
Bailey had hitched to another train to take it 
up the mountain. When it was already to start 
the senator said something that did not suit 
Scotcliy, who said he ‘ would go when he got 
ready.’ He got off the engine for a war of words 
and the senator laughed at the speech. Hugh got 
over his fret and got upon his engine to proceed, 
when he thought he heard a noise of an approach¬ 
ing train; a moment told the tale. East of the 
rock cut, the four rear cars became detached from 
the train, which had no brakes. The brakeman 
jumped off the train and it thundered down the 
grade. So the senator by getting Hugh spunky, 
saved his life and a large amount of property 
for the company. In 1852 Charles went upon the 
T. & B. R. R., for a short time, but returned 
soon to his first love. He was station agent at 
Hydeville for a few years, and for many years 
ran the train from Rutland to Castleton. He 
always obeyed orders, took his salary and no 
more, and always honored the entire confidence 
of his employers, assistants and passengers, and 
was one of the most faithful, honest men, that 
ever conducted a train of cars.” 

In The Whitehall Chronicle, of Saturday morn¬ 
ing, June 28, 1884, in an item headed Railroad 
Rumblings mention was made of various employes 
some of whom are well and favorably known to 
the present generation of railroad men, and other 
interesting matters. It read as follows: 

“ Conductor D. 0. Gibbs has been transferred 
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to the sleeper, and Brakeman James McLaughlin 
has been appointed conductor of the eastern 
freight. II. C. Nye has severed his connection 
with the Delaware and Hudson Canal company, 
to accept a position as conductor with the Wagner 
Car company.—The locomotive Major Cornell, on 
train 3, Wednesday afternoon of last week, when 
near Putnam station, broke one of her valves. 
She was set off on the sidetrack and the Montreal 
was sent to take her place.—The D. & H. has 
issued excursion tickets to Montreal and re¬ 
turn this week, the occasion being the meeting 
of the St. Jean de Baptiste society of Canada.— 
The mail train was very late last Tuesday even¬ 
ing week occasioned by the derailment of three 
cars of freight about three miles below Mechanic¬ 
ville in consequence of a block of marble falling 
in front of one of the wheels.—On Monday a new 
timetable went into effect on the roads of the 
I). & II. Trains now leave for the south as fol¬ 
lows: 6:20 and 11:10 a. m.; 2:25, 4:25 and 
11:55 p. m. For the east, 9:20 (night boat ex¬ 
press) and 11:45 a. m., and 8:05 p. m. For the 
north, 2:20 (Montreal sleeper) and 11:50 a. m. 
(Ti. steamboat) and 4:30 p. m., mail.—The con¬ 
ductors, as per arrangement on Monday, are, 
Charlie Thayer runs the mail; George Corbin and 
R. F. Mix, the Montreal day express; Charles 
Beach, the Saratoga specials; Mose Terry, the 
Whitehall and Rutland accommodation; William 
Dorsey, the day boat express; John Jenkins and 
Freeman Corbin, the Montreal sleepers; E. S. 
Herrick, the junction passenger trains; E. P. 
Humphrey, the Glens Falls and Caldwell trains; 
and Charles Dann and M. Roblee, the Mechanic¬ 
ville scoots.” 


Fifty-Seven Years Ago 

Home and Abroad, published in Oneonta, under 
date of January 29, 1'870, contained this interest¬ 
ing item: 

“ Several engines on the Albany and Susque¬ 
hanna Road are being altered over from wood to 
coal burners.” 

On Saturday, May 28, that same year, The 
Otsego Democrat, also published in Oneonta, 
commented as follows: 

“ The No. 2 freight train west last Monday 
morning contained eighty-seven cars, and was 
drawn by a single engine. This is the longest 
train that ever passed over the A. & S. Road.” 

That was in the day of “ jimmies,” of course. 

" Who glveth tills woman away?" asked the 
clergyman. 

A man on the back seat, to himself, "I could, 
but I don’t.”— Exchange. 
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Jlgents Meet At Cooperstown 


T HE regular quarterly meeting of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Freight and Ticket 
Agents’ Association was held in Coopers¬ 
town, N. Y., on Saturday, July 23. The members 
were met at Colliers, on the arrival of trains 
Nos. 302 and 305, by fellow agents, and conveyed 
to Cooperstown in automobiles. Every' division 
except the Champlain was represented in the 
gathering. 

Arriving at Cooperstown, the visitors were 
greeted by r their president, Edward Martin, the 
local agent, who took a keen delight in showing 
them through the passenger station which is 
noted for its rare architecture and furnishings. 
Later the business session was convened by him 
in the waiting room, which, with its paintings of 
historic interest, colonial furniture, and trophies 
of the field and forest imposed upon a broad 


chimney that rises from a spacious fireplace, re¬ 
sembles more the living room of a wealthy sports¬ 
man’s lodge. Routine matters were discussed, re¬ 
ports of committees heard, and other business of 
direct concern to the Association transacted. 

Following adjournment points of interest in 
and around Cooperstown were visited, the party 
again assembling at 1 p. ill., at the Five-Mile- 
1‘oint inn. on Otsego lake, for one of its “ home 
prepared ” chicken dinners. Frf.d Smith, freight 
agent at Scranton, accompanied by John Ferry, 
division agent on the Susquehanna division, at 
the piano, entertained the agents during the din¬ 
ner hour with several vocal selections of Harry 
Lauder fame. The time remaining before the de¬ 
parture of the afternoon train was passed in en¬ 
joyment of the quiet, but highly attractive, ap 
[•ointments of the inn and its outlook upon the 
lake. 



SOME OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED 


Bottom row—F. S. Smith (freight agent), Scranton, Pa.; F. H. Baker (freight 
agent), Carbondale. Pa.; L. IX Jones (agent), Balnbrldge, N. T. ; L. F. Weli,er 
(agent), Oneonta, N. Y.: F. E. Grover (agent), Nineveh, N. Y.; Edward Martin 
(agent), Cooperstown, N. Y., president of The Delaware and Hudson Freight and 
Ticket Agents' Association; J. H. Wild (agent), Schenevus, N. Y.; Harvet Tubbs 
(telegrapher), Cooperstown, N. Y„ and J. F. Day (agent), Cambridge, N. Y. 

Back row— Thomas Wareing (land and tax assistant), Albany, N. Y. ; N. P. 
Willis (counsel), Albany, N. Y.; J. H. Ferry (division agent), Oneonta, 
N. Y.; J. F. Costello (agent), Troy, N. Y. ; A. W. Ackley (division passenger 
agent), Oneonta, N. Y.; J. C. Waldorf (agent), Richmondville, N. Y.; A. M. 
Spencer (agent), Schoharie Junction, N. Y., and E. J. Brenner (agent), Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
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transportation Relic Passes 

(Continued from Page 250) 


fill their purpose as transporters of passengers 
and mails. 

American energy and enterprise could not, how¬ 
ever, rest content in the enjoyment of these facili¬ 
ties. The canals, constructed largely by state 
governments, brought increased business and 
prosperity to the areas served, but were of no ad¬ 
vantage to the districts in which, for want of 
water, they were impracticable. The demands 
from these districts for increased and cheaper 
transportation spurred inventive minds to further 
action. The first response was the establishment 
of railways consisting of a track with wooden 
rails laid upon the surface of roads over which 
wagons were drawn by horses. Next followed the 
experiments of putting the horse inside the wagon 
or car on a treadmill and the utilization of sails. 
Neither of these methods proving successful, in¬ 
ventive genius began experimentation with steam. 
This power had already been developed in Eng¬ 
land and was being used with success both in that 
country and in this for raising water from mines. 

It would be difficult to trace each step in the 
advance in transportation from the stagecoach 
and the horsedrawn vehicle to the establishment 
of steam railroads. Although Oliver Evans was 
without doubt the first American to conceive a 
plan for steam-driven carriages or wagons, he, 
like his American contemporary, Colonel John 
Stevens, an early champion of the improvement 
of railways, soon forsook that field for the adapta¬ 
tion of steam power to water transportation. 
Meanwhile experiments in England by Trevithick, 
Chapman, Kastrick and Stephenson, were produc¬ 
tive and the first extensive use of the steam loco¬ 
motive as a land motive power occurred in that 
country. The steam locomotive was first intro¬ 
duced in America by The Delaware and Hudson 
Company, which, in 1828, had four built in Eng¬ 
land for use on the railroad it was then con¬ 


structing from its canal at Honesdale to the coal 
beds at Carbondale. One of these, the Stourbridge 
Lion, the first locomotive to turn a wheel on an 
American railroad, made its famous trial trip 
between Honesdale and Seeleyville, on this road, 
on August 8, 1829. Although later discarded be¬ 
cause its weight was too great for the track 
structure, it was the progenitor of the massive 
and powerful locomotives now employed on the 
great, American railway systems. 

The turnpikes, with their slow-moving freight 
wagons and stagecoaches drawn by galloping 
steeds, although they have disappeared from the 
scene as transportation agencies, have left with 
us lasting memories of their share in the accom¬ 
plishment of our great industrial achievement. 
As the curtain has rung down on the drama of 
the Great Western Turnpike Road, the lone sur¬ 
vivor of the great transportation system of our 
pioneer age, its passing has left sentimental 
recollections which can perhaps be most fittingly 
expressed in the lines penned by Mr. John I’ier- 
pont: 

“ M’c hear no more of the clanging hoof and the 
stagecoach, rattling bg 

For the steam king rules the traveled world and 
the old pike’s left to die, 

The grass creeps o’er the flinty path and the 
stealthy daisies steal 

Where once the stage-horse day by day lifted 
his iron heel. 

No more, the weary stager dreads the toil of 
the coming morn; 

No more the bustling landlord runs at the 
sound of the echoing horn; 

For the dust lies still upon the road, amt the 
bright-eyed children plug 

Where once the clattering hoof and wheel 
rattled along the way.” 

i The En l.i 


T T A.VE yon ever stopped to think-of yourself as a radio , as a sending and reeeiv- 

/. "I ing station t It is what you radiate every day that is picked up by those who 

* come in contact with you, either face to face, or over the telephone. 

If the human radio sends out cheerfulness, the leaves of cheerfulness arc picked 
up, amplified and broadcast. 


Keeping this thought in mind, “ tune in” at the beginning of each day to receive 
and to broadcast cooperation , courtesy, accuracy and speed, and you will find at the end 
of the day that you have gathered to yourself large quantities of that which is price¬ 
less—contentment and charity .— Telephone Review. 
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t^Cail Injuries 

E IGHTEEN thousand nail accidents occur 
annually in New York State, according to 
Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., state commis¬ 
sioner of health. Not included in this estimate 
are thousands of others in which no loss of time 
results. “ In one year,” he adds, “ more than 
thirteen hundred such accidents were compen¬ 
sated in the State.” 

“ The most frequent causes of nail accidents,” 
according to Dr. Nicoll, “ are boards torn from 
boxes and packing cases left lying on the floor, 
sidewalk or street with the nails sticking up. 
As one would expect, the majority of such acci¬ 
dents consists of punctured wounds of the feet. 
However, not infrequently people trip and fall 
over such boards and then are likely to suffer 
from more or less severe lacerations of other 
parts of the body. It is obvious tiiat removal of 
the nails from such boards will prevent thou¬ 
sands of accidents. 

“ The wound caused by the offending nail may 
be troublesome but if disease producing germs are 
carried into the tissues at the time of injury or 
subsequently, the resulting infection may In- far 
more serious than the actual wound itself. There 
are various germs which may cause trouble in 
this way but the most important is that which 
causes lockjaw. 

“ Long before we had much definite knowledge 
regarding the cause of this disease it was popu¬ 
larly supposed that stepping on a rusty nail was 
likely to cause lockjaw. There is a grain of truth 
in this superstition. It is not because the nail 
is rusty that it is likely’ to cause tetanus, but 
because such a nail has become rusty by lying on 
the ground and the spores of the tetanus germ 
are found most frequently in soil or street dirt 
which has been contaminated with horse manure. 
However, do not forget that there may be in¬ 
fectious material on the soles of the shoes and 
germs can be carried into the tissues even though 
the nail be bright, shiny and virtually new. 
Furthermore, a punctured wound such as one gets 
from a nail is the kind of wound in which the 
tetanus germ develops most readily. 

“Anyone who suffers a nail injury, particularly 
in the street or garden, had best consult a phy¬ 
sician immediately and receive preventive treat¬ 
ment with tetanus antitoxin.” 


“A Day's IVorfc for a Day’s Pay,” is the motto 
carried on the cover page of The Shop Employes 
Association Bulletin, Union Pacific System. 


Conditions in Soviet Russia 

S LOWLY, very slowly, reliable facts in re¬ 
gard to conditions in Soviet Russia emerge. 
Professor Anto Karlgren, of Sweden, is our 
latest contributor of unprejudiced information. 
Professor Karlgren went into Russia with very 
favorable opinions of the Soviet system. He says, 
* I expected to find the country far on in con¬ 
structive work for a rich future.’ He now tells 
us that the gain of the peasants from the revolu¬ 
tion has been much exaggerated. Before the war 
the peasant owned 76 per cent of the land; now 
he owns 96 per cent. Although he would thus 
seem to have gained 20 per cent in his land hold¬ 
ing, this gain is offset by the fact that he has 
lost the right of taking timber from the forests. 
The cooperative societies, he finds, are state in¬ 
stitutions and are utterly unable to compete with 
private shops. And yet the private trader is a 
social outcast and lives in constant dread of con¬ 
fiscation. In Moscow the employed live in bar¬ 
rack-like conditions where the last semblances of 
family life have disappeared, hygiene suffers and 
immorality flourishes. The ease of the unem¬ 
ployed is worse. Only 34 per cent, he says, get 
any assistance, and that to the extent only of 
6even or eight rubles a month. Orphan children 
sleep in sewers and doorways. The wages of 
workers are now at the average of the Czaristic 
era.”— The Trend. 


•' People talk about having the courage 
of own convictions! But if our convictions 
are the result of knowledge, 7 can’t see 
that it takes much courage to stand by 
them .”— Gerard Swope, President General 
Electric Company. 

ffipine Digits, A Cipher and Punched Holes 

The series of articles entitled “ Nine Digits, A 
Cipher and Punched Holes,” which was to have 
been continued in this issue will be resumed in The 
Bulletin of September 1, instead. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
JULY, 1927 


Death benefits - - - $12,950 

Health benefits - - - - 7,122 

Accident benefits .... 1,362 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits .... 1,000 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 365 

Total benefits - - - $22,799 
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Yankee Doodle 

(Continued from Pane 251) 


derision of Oliver Cromwell, who, it was said, rodi 
into Oxford on a small horse wearing a plunu 
fastened into a kind of knot called a “ macaroni.’ 

Nankee doodle rode to town 
Upon a Kentish pony , 

With a feather in his hat 
And called it macaroni. 

There appears to be some reason, too, for belief 
ing it to have originated long before that anion; 
the mountains of the Pyrenees, and to have beei 
known in the south of Prance as an old vintagt 
song. And it is also said to have been sung ii 
Holland as a sort of chorus at harvest time by 
the reapers. 



Section of Fort Cralo's walls and one of 
two remaining portholes 


There seems to be no doubt that its first ap¬ 
pearance on this side of the Atlantic was at the 
time of the “ old French war,” and is due to a 
surgeon in the British army, a Doctor Shackbttrg, 
a good musician and something of a wag, who, 
when the colonial soldiers were assembling at 
Albany, in 1755, to join the British troops in an 
expedition against the French posts of Niagara 
and Frontenac, was so greatly amused at their 
antiquated and queer equipments, appearance and 
music, that he somewhat remodeled, and wrote out 
to suit the case, the notes and words of the old 
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Cromwell-deriding song and gave them to the 
provincial band as the latest English martial 
music. They soon began to play and march to 
their new tune, amid the laughter of the British 
soldiers, and it became widely known and popular 
in the colonics. When the British heard it played 
—and retreated before it, or marched as pris¬ 
oners to it—later on, it probably sounded less 
amusing to them. “ He laughs best who laughs 
last.” 

From an article in McCarty’s “ National Song 
Book,” of 1842, taken from the “Musical Al¬ 
manac ” published in Boston that same year, it 
appears that one set of words sung in England in 
Cromwell’s time to the familiar air was known as 
“Nankee Doodle”; and that the name “Yankee 
Doodle ” was first applied by Doctor Shackburg 
when he presented the music and words to the 
“ Yankee ” soldiers as already related. This 
doubtless is the true origin of “ Yankee Doodle ” 
as an American tune. 

Many hundred verses have been written to this 
air and even the chorus has suffered from varia¬ 
tions. The original chorus read: 

Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 

Yankee Doodle, dandy, 

Mind the music and the step, 

And tenth the girls be handy. 

* Fort Cralo was erected In 1642 and Is said to 
be the oldest building In the United States. Its 
walls are of brick manufactured In Holland and 
carried overseas as ballast. Originally It was 
equipped with nine portholes, like inverted keyholes 
(see Illustration), two of which are still to be 
seen, through which Its inhabitants might defend 
themselves with musket fire. 

General Abercrombie made the fort his head¬ 
quarters In 1758, while marching against Fort Tl- 
conderoga and it was on this occasion that " Yankee 
Doodle ” is believed to have been written. Wash¬ 
ington also visited the fort during the Revolution. 
The name “ Cralo,” which has several variants, Is 
of Dutch origin and means “ Crow’s Woods.” 

The State of New York acquired the fort in 1924. 

“ One cannot do anything worthwhile unless he 
is sufficiently interested; and if one is sufficiently 
interested, he may accomplish almost anything. 
Tie doesn’t have to know the best way. If he is 
sufficiently interested, he will look for better and 
better ways. But if he is not interested, merely 
having a good system is not going to help him 
much. — William T. Grant, head of the Grant 
Chain Stores. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Our Railway System Unequalled 

In no other land can there be 
found the equal of our national 
railway system. These roads 
contribute more towards the 
material advancement of the na¬ 
tional destiny than all other 
combined influences and agen¬ 
cies. In making their own 
wheels go round they influence 
the revolution of all the other 
wheels of industry. Without 
the American railway systems 
Father Time would have abun¬ 
dant leisure to sit down and 
whet his scythe while pondering 
upon the slowness of things in 
general. 

And yet it is no uncommon 
thing to hear these great insti¬ 
tutions, their management and 
works, utterly damned by the 
wild-eyed Communist and by 
the featherweight philosophers 
who advocate a policy of Gov¬ 
ernment ownership of all public 
utilities. 

But the American people will 
never toss their railroad sys¬ 
tems into the maelstrom of 
speculative radicalism and ille¬ 
gitimate economics. They have 
learned to understand that the 
true ownership of these great 
enterprises rests in their own 
possession.—From the Cincin¬ 
nati (O.) Enquirer. 


Reduce Stationery Expenditures 

Expenditures for stationery 
and office supplies by the rail¬ 
roads of this country amounted 
to approximately $28,418,700 in 
1926. This outlay was the small¬ 
est of any one year since 1920 
and a reduction of $3,000,000 as 
compared with 1926, which is 
attributed to simplification in 
the number of forms used as 
well as greater conservation 
and economy in the use of sta¬ 
tionery and supplies of all kinds. 
Money spent for stationery and 
printing accounts for from four 
to five per cent of the total pur¬ 
chases of all other materials, ex¬ 
clusive of fuel, rail and ties. 


In Honor of Colonel Lindbergh 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has named the obser¬ 
vation car on its St. Louisan 
(westbound) and the New York¬ 
er (eastbound), known as the 
“ Spirit ot St. Louis,” Colonel 
Lindbergh, in honor of the New 
York to Paris flier. 


e Cax Collectors Get More 

In the last six years the rail¬ 
roads of the United States have 
paid more cash to the tax col¬ 
lectors than they have to their 
stockholders. Taxes have ex¬ 
ceeded cash dividends by $80,- 
000,000. The 1925 tax bill of 
the carriers consumed the en¬ 
tire gross earnings from twenty- 
two days of railway operation, 
while in 1911 taxes took the 
revenues from thirteen days’ 
operation. Out of every dollar 
spent for freight bills or pas¬ 
senger fares in 1925, six cents 
went for taxes.— Through the 
Meshes. 


Will Not Replace the Railroads 
It is hardly possible the motor 
will ever replace the railroad 
for long haul or heavy freight. 
Nor is the railroad likely to lose 
long-distance travelers. Con¬ 
veniences of the railway car 
cannot be replaced by the road 
machine. Equally unlikely is 
the diversion of commuter 
traffic. In that the element of 
time is an important factor, and 
time is too easily lost by the 
motorist through congestion 
and other sources of delay, to 
say nothing of parking incon¬ 
veniences.—From the Newark 
IN. J.) Star-Eagle. 


Sacrifice Marks Opening of Road 

Turks celebrate the opening 
of a new railroad by offering a 
traditional sacrifice. On the oc- 
casdon of the opening of the 
Angera-Ceswree railway, re¬ 
cently, 100 sheep and a huge 
camel, laded with costly rugs 
and brilliant shawls, were thus 
sacrificed by the natives of 
Ceswree. The railway, 240 
miles in length, is the first to 
be completed entirely by Turks. 
The first train carried Premier 
Pasha, who officiated at the in¬ 
auguration during which the 
sacrifice took place. 


3)crth No. 13 Eliminated 

What, ho! No more berths 
of the number “ 13 ” will cause 
dismay among the sleeping car 
patrons of the London and 
Northeastern Railway. Not on 
your life. And the funny part 
of it is that the superstitious 
will join in the kidding and en¬ 
joy peaceful repose in berth 
“ 14-A,” henceforth. 


Railroads Serve 95 % of Counties 

There are 3,068 counties in 
the United States, ranging in 
size from San Bernardino, Cal., 
with an area of 20,157 square 
miles, to tiny counties in the 
East with as little area, in 
some cases, as 30 square miles. 
Of this number, only 109, or 
about 3V4 per cent, are entirely 
without railway service within 
their borders. There are fifty- 
two more counties, or 1 3/6 per 
cent, which Class One railroads 
do not enter. Thus it will be 
seen that Class One railroads of 
the United States serve nearly 
95 per cent of its counties. 

In terms of population, which 
is, perhaps, the more accurate 
measurement, there were 105,- 
710,620 people in the United 
States, according to the 1920 
census, and 730,248 of these, or 
somewhat less than 0.7 per cent, 
lived in counties without rail¬ 
road service. An additional 
590,191, or slightly more than 
0.5 per cent, lived in counties 
without Class One railroad serv¬ 
ice. In other words. Class One 
railroads served directly all but 
about 1.2 per cent of the entire 
population of the country.— 
Railway Age. 


‘Grain Control Order Met 

It is only a little more than 
five years ago—on June 13, 
1922, to be exact—that the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission 
issued its first order calling 
upon Class One railroads to 
equip certain of their tracks 
with train control mechanism, 
but to date practically all of 
the 15,000 miles, specified in the 
order, have been so protected. 
In sharp contrast is the record 
made in installing automatic 
signals. The first were installed 
in 1883 and it was fifteen years 
afterward before the total mile¬ 
age equalled 15,000. 


“Railroads for Dependability 

“ It is impossible to forget 
that when storms force down 
the airplanes, and the trans¬ 
continental busses are mired in 
the mud and the owners of the 
private automobiles find it im¬ 
possible to travel because of 
bad roads, and some one wishes 
really to get somewhere in a 
hurry, it is to the railroads they 
go. Bad weather friends In re¬ 
verse."— Transportation. 
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two hundred and fifty-nine 


^hose Who*Save 


T HOSE individuals who would save 
money are belter workmen; if they 
do not work better, they behave 
better and are more respectable; and 1 
would sooner have in my trade a hundred 
men who save money than two hundred 
who would spend every shilling they get. 
In proportion as individuals save a little 
money, their morals are much better; they 
husband that little, and there is a superior 
tone given to their morals, and they behave 
better for knowing that they have a little 
stake in society. 


— Jlnonymous. 






